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The Independent. 


THE PEARL OF ORR'’S ISLAND: 


A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE,* 





BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tr was in truth Mara herself who came and stood 
in the’doorway. She appeared overwearied with 
her walk, for her cheeks had a vivid brightness 
unlike their usual tender pink. Her eyes had, too, 
a brilliancy almost painful to look upon. They 
seemed like ardent fires, in which the life was 
slowly burning away. 

“Sit down, sit down, little Mara,” said Aunt 
Ruey. “Why, how like a picture you look this 
morning—one needn’t ask you how you do—it’s 
plain enough that you are pretty well.” 

“Yes,{ am, Aunt Ruey,” she answered, sinking 
into a chair; “only it is warm to-day, and the sunis 
so hot, that’s all, I believe ; but I am very tired.” 

“Se you are now, poor thing,” said Miss Ruey. 
“ Roxy, where's my turkey-feather fan? Oh, here 
tis; there, take it, and fan you, child; and maybe 
you'll have a glass of our spruce beer?” 

“Th nk yeu, Aunt Roxy. I brought you some 
young wintergreen,” said Mara, unrolling from her 
handkerchief a small knot of those fragrant leaves, 
which were wilted by the heat. 

“Thank you, I'm sure,” said Miss Ruey, in 
delight; “you always fetch something, Mara— 
always would ever since you could toddle. loxy 
and I was jist talkin’ about your weddin’. Is’pose 
you're gettin’ things well along down to your house. 
Well, here’s the beer. I don’t hardly know whether 
you'll think it worked enough though. I set it 
Saturday afternoon, for all Mis’ Twitchel said it 
was wicked for beer to work Sundays,” said Miss 
Ruey, with a feeble cackle at her own joke. 

“Thank you, Aunt Ruey, it is excellent, as your 
things always are. I was very thirsty.” 

“T s’pose you hear from Moses pretty often now,” 
said Aunt Ruey. “ How kind o’ providential it hap- 
pened about his getting that property; he'll be a 
rich man how ; and Mara, you'll come to grandeur, 
won't you? Well, I don’t know anybody deserves 
it more—I r’ally don’t. Mis’ Badger was a-sayin’ 
so a-Sunday, and Captain Kittridge and all on ’em. 
I s’pose though we've got to lose you—you’ll be goin’ 
off to Boston or New York, or somewhere.” 

“We can’t tell what may happen, Aunt Ruey,” 
said Mara, and there was a slight tremor in her 
voice as she spoke. 

Miss Roxy, who beyond the first salutations had 
taken no part in this conversation, had from time to 
time regarded Mara over the tops of her spectacles 
with looks of grave apprehension ; and Mara, look- 
ing up, now encountered one of these glances. 

“Have you taken the dock and dandelion tea I 
told you about?” said the wise woman, rather 
abruptly. 

“Yes, Aunt Roxy, have taken them faithfully 
tok two weeks past.” . ' ; 

“And ao they seem to set you up any?” said 
Miss Roxy. ; 

“No, I don’t think they do. Grandma thinks 
I’m better, and grandpa, and I let them think so; 
but, Miss Roxy, can’t you think of something else 

Miss Roxy laid aside the straw-bonnet which she 
was ripping, and motioned Mara into the outer 
room—the sink room, as the sisters called it. It 

was the scullery of their little establishment—the 
place where all dish- washing and clothes-washing 
was generally performed—but the boards of the 
floor were white as snow, and the place had the 
odor of neatness. The open door looked out pleas- 
antly into the deep forest, where the waters of pe 
cove, now at high tide, could be seen glitering 
through the trees. Soft moving spots of ranlight 
fell, checkering the feathery ferns and gnall piney 
tribes of evergreen which ran in ruhg wreaths 
of green through the dry, brown “ting of fallen 
pine needles. Birds were singj @nd calling to 
each other merrily from the g@*™ shadows of the 


forest—everything had a sy) fullness and fresh- 
ness of life. There are x°0ds of mind when the 


sight of the bloom and f-shness of nature affects us 
painfully, like the yet of sympathy in a dear 
friend. Mara had #e” all her days a child of the 
woods ; her delie#e life had grown up in them like 
one of their ow ©00l shaded flowers ; and there was 
not a moss Not a fern, not an up-springing thing 
that way @ leaf or threw forth a flower-bell, that 
was pt a well-known friend to her; she had 
watiied for years i# haunts, known the time of its 
«ming and its géng, studied its shy and vailed 
habits, and interfoven with its life each year a 
portion of her oy2; and now she looked out into the 
old mossy woo#, With their wavering spots of sun 
and shadow, wth a yearning pain, as if she wanted 
help or sympthy to come from their silent recesses. 

She sat @/vn on the clean, scoured door-sill, and 
took off hf straw-hat. Her golden-brown hair 
was moig With the damps of fatigue, which made 
it curl af’ Wavein darker little rings about her fore- 





“Aunt Rexy,” she said suddenly, “I must speak 
omeb@y. I can’t go on and keep up without 
teéling seme one, and it had better be you, because 
you haw kill and experience, and can help me if 
anybod. can. I’ve been going on for six months 
now, skiing this and taking that, and trying to get 
betterbut it’s of no use. Aunt Roxy, I feel my 
life (Oifig—going just as steadily and as quietly 
evry day as the sand goes out of your hour-glass. 
I vant to live—oh, I never wanted to live so much 
~ané I can’t—oh, I know I can't. Can I now—do 
‘ou think I can ?” 
Mara looked imploringly at Miss Roxy. The 
rard-visaged woman sat down on the wash-bench, 
, Covering her worn stony visage with her 
apron, sobbed aleud. 
was confounded. This implacably with- 
eed; sensible, dry woman, beneficently impassive 
hh sickness and sorrow, weeping !—it was awful as 
t one of the Fates had laid down her fatal distaff 
weep. 


Mara sprung up impulsively and threw her arms 
round her neck. ’ , 


day, because, poor gran 

ses her dsiren? and grandpape-—ob, 1 wish peopl 
".), ove meso! Why cannot they let me go? 

And oh, Aunt Roxy, I had a letter only etic 


and he is so sure : J 
1 bade it ph mai married this fall—and 


* Entered according to Act 
ards, in the District Oourt of the Sout bea 12 Re 


“Love ye, child?” said Miss Roxy ; “ yes, I love 
ye like my life. I a’n’t one that makes talk about 
things, but I do; you come into my arms fust of 
anybody’s in this world—and except poor little 
Hitty, I never loved nobody as I have you.” 

“ Ah! that. was your sister, whose grave I have 
seen,” said Mara, speaking in a soothing, caressing 
tone, and putting her little thin hand against the 
grim, wasted cheek, which was now moist with 
tears. 

“ Jes’ so, child, she died when she was a year 
younger than you be; she was not, for God took 
her. Poor Hifty! her life jest dried up like a brook 
in August—jest so. Well, she was hopefully pious, 
and it was beti@r for her.” 

“Did she go like me, Aunt Roxy ?” said Mara. 
“Well, yes, dear; she did begin jest so, and I 
gave her everything I could think of; and we had 
doctors for het far and near; but ’twasn’t to be— 
that’s all we could say; she was called, and her 
time was come,” 

“Well, now, Aunt Roxy,’ said Mara, “at any 
rate, it’s a relief to speak out tosome one. It's more 
than two months that I have felt every day more 
and more that there was no hope—life has hung on 
me like a weight. I have had to make myself keep 
up, and make ‘myself do everything, and no one 
knows how il fia¥*tried me. | am so tired all the 
time, I could cry ; and yet when I go to bed nights 
I can't sleep, I lie in such a hot, restless way; and 
then before morning I am drenched with cold 
sweat, and feel so weak and wretched. I force 
myself to eat, and I force myself to talk and laugh, 
ard it's all pretense ; and it wears me out—it would 
be better if I stopped trying—it would be better to 
give up and act as weak asI feel; but how can I 
let them know ?” 

“My dear child,” said Aunt Roxy, “ the truth is 
the kindest thing we can give foiks in the end. 
When folks know jest where they are, why they 
ean walk ; you'll all be supported ; you must trust 
in the Lord. I have been more’n forty years with 
sick rooms and dyin’ beds, and I never knew it fail 
that those that trusted in the Lord was brought 
through.” 

“Oh, Aunt Roxy, it is so hard for me to give up 
—1o give up hoping to live. There were a good 
many years When I thought I should love to depart 
—not that I was really unhappy, but I lenged to 
go to heaven, though I knew it was selfish, when I 
knew how lonesome I should leave my friends. 
But now, oh, life has looked so bright; I have clung 
to itso; Idonow. I lie awake nights and pray, 
and try to give it up and be resigned, and I can’t. 
Is it wicked ?” 

“Well, it’s natur’ te want to live,” said Miss 
Roxy. “Life is sweet, and in a gen’l way we was 
made to live. Don’t worry ; the Lord ’Ilbring you 
right when his time comes. Folks isn’t always 
supported jest when they want to be, nor as they 
wantto be ; but yet they’ve supported fust and last. 
Ef I was to tell you how I has hope in your case, 
I shouldn’t be a-tellin’ you the truth. I hasn’t 
much if any ; only all things is possible with God. 
If you could kind o’ give it all up and rest easy in 
his hands, and keep a-doin’ what you can—why, 
while there’s life there’s hope, you kmow ; and if 
you are to be made well, you will be all the er.” 

“ Aunt Roxy, it’s all right ; I know it’s At right. 
God knows best; he will do whatis best ; I know 
hit ;—but my deer bleeds, atid is sore. And when 

ge 


t 

{ get his } 1 got one yesterday—it brings it 
all back azade. (Svexything is goi swell ; 
pays Ihe Phd more ¢ ‘athe ever hoped ; his 


letters are full of jokes—full of spirit. Ah, he little 
knows—and how can I tell him ?” 

“Child, you needn't yet. You can jest kind o’ 
prepare his mind a little.” 

“ Aunt Roxy, hayé you spoken of my case to any 
one—have you told what you know of me ?” 


you was a little weakly now and then.” 

“T have such a color every afternoon,” said 
Mara. ‘“Grandpapa talks about my roses, and 
Captain Kiitridge jokes me about growing so hand- 
seme; nobody seems to realize how I feel. I have 
kept up with all the sirength I had. I have tried 
to shake it off, and to feel that nothing was the 
matter—really there is nothing much only this 
weakness. This morning I thought it would do 
me good to walk down here. I remember times 
when I could ramble whole days in the woods, but 
] was £0 tired before I got half-way here ta: i had 
to stop a long while and rest. Aunt Roxy, if you 
would only tell grandpapa and grandmamma just 
how things are, and what the danger is, and let 
them stop talking to me about wedding things—for 
really and truly 1am too unwell to keep up any 
longer.” 

“ Well, child, I will,” said Miss Roxy. “ Your 
grandfather will be supported, and hold you up, 
for he’s one ofthe sort as has the secret of the Lord— 
| remember him of old. Why, the day your father 
and mother was buried he stood up and sung eld 
China, and his face was wonderful to see. He 
seemed to be standin’ with the world under his feet 
and heaven opening. UHe’s a master Christian, 
your grandfather is; and now you jest go and lie 
down in the little bedroom, and rest you a bit, and 
by-and-by, in the cool of the afternoon, I’ll walk 
along home with you.” 

Miss Roxy opened the door of a little room, whose 
white fringy window-curtains were blown inward 
by breezes from the blue sea, and laid the child 
down to rest on a clean sweet-smelling bed with as 
deft and tender care as if she were not a bony, 
hard-visaged, angular female in a black mohair 
frizette. 

She stopped a moment wistfully before a little 
profile head, of a kind which resembles a black 
shadow on a white ground. “That was Hitty!” she 
said. 

Mara had often seen in the grave-yard a mound 
inscribed to this young person, and heard tradition- 
ally of a young and pretty sister of Miss Roxy’s 
whohad died verymany years before. Butthe grave 
was overgrown with blackberry-vines, and gray 
moss had grown into the crevices of the slab which 
served for a tombstofte, and never before that day 
had she heard Miss Roxy speak of her. Miss Roxy 
took down the little black object and handed it to 
Mara. “ You can’t tell much by that, but she was 
a most beautifulcretur.’ Well, it’s all best as itis.” 
Mara saw nothing but a little black shadow cast 
on white paper, yet she was affected by the per- 
ception how bright, how beautiful, was the image 
in the memory of that seemingly stern, common- 
place woman, and how of all that in her mind’s eye 
she saw and remembered, she could find no out- 
ward witness but this black block. “So some day 
my friends will speak of me as a distant shadow,” 
ee said, as with a sigh she turned her head on the 

illow. 

4 Miss Roxy shut the door gently as she went out, 
and betrayed the unwonted rush of softer feelings 
which had come over her only by being more dic- 
tatorial and commanding than usual in her treat- 
ment of her sister, who was sitting in fidgety curi- 
osity to know what could have been the subject of 
the private conference. 

“1 s’pose Mara wanted to get some advice about 
makin’ up her ‘weddin’ things,” said Miss Ruey, 
with a sort of humble quiver, as Miss Roxy began 
ripping and tearing fiercely at her old straw bon- 
net, as if she really purposed its utter and immedi- 
ate demolition. 

‘ ‘ ? she didn’t, neither,” said Miss Roxy fiercely. 





“No, child, J ha’n’t said nothing more than that 





gust, “I should rather think she was; and more’n 
that, too: she’s marked for death, and that before 
long, too. It may be that Moses Penne! "ll never 
see her again—he never half knew what she was 
worth—maybe he’ll know when he’s lost her, that’s 
one comfort !” 

“But,” said Miss Ruey, “everybody has been 
a-sayin’ what a beautiful color she was a-gettin’ in 
her cheeks.” 

“ Celor in her cheeks!” snorted Miss Roxy ; “so 
does a rock-maple get color in September and turn 
all scarlet, and what for? why, the frost has be 
at it, and its time is out. That’s what your bright 
colors stand for. Ha’n’t you noticed that little 
grave-stone cough, jest the faintest in the-world, and 
it don’t come from a cold, and it hangs on. I tell 
you you can’t cheat me, she’s going jest as Mehita- 
bel went, jest as Sally Ann» Smith went, jest ag 
Louisa Peayson went. I could count now on my 
fingers twenty girls that have gone that way. No- 
body saw ’em going till they was gone.” 

“Well, now, I don’t think the old folks have the 
least idea on’t,” said Miss Ruey. “ Oaly last Satur- 
day Mis’ Pennel was a-talkin’ to me about the 
sheets and table-cloths she’s got out a-bleachin’; 
and she said that the weddin’ dress was to be made 
over to Mis’ Mosely’s in Portland, ‘cause Moses 
he’s so particular about havin’ things genteel.” 

“ Well, Master Moses °!] jest have to give up his 
particular notions,” said Miss Roxy, “and come 
down in the dust, like all the rest on us, when the 
Lord sends an east wind and withers our gourds. 
Mores Pennel’s one of the sort that expects to drive 
all before him with the strong arm, and sech has 
to learn that things a’n’t to go as they please in the 
Lerd’s world. Sech always has to come to spots 
that they can’t get over nor under nor round to 
have their own way, but jest has to give right up 
square.” 

“ Well, Roxy,” said Miss Ruey, “how does the 
poor little thing take it? Has she got reconciled ?” 

“Reconciled! Ruey, how you do ask ques- 
tions !” said Miss Roxy, fiercely pulling a bandana 
silk handkerchief out of her pocket, with which 
she wiped her eyes in a defiant manner. “ Recon- 
ciled! It’s easy enough to ¢alk, Ruey, but how 
would you like it, when everything was going 
smooth and playing into your hands, and all the 
world smooth and shiny, to be took shortup? I 
guess you wouldn’t be reconciled. That's what I 
guess.” 

“ Dear me, Roxy, who said I should ?” said Miss 
Ruey. “I wa’n’t blaming the poor child, net a 
grain.” 

“Well, who said you was, Ruey ?” answered 
Miss Roxy in the same high key. - 

“You needn’t take my head off,” said Aunt Ruey, 
roused as much as her adipose, comfortable nature 
could be. “You've been a-talkin’ at me ever 
since you came in from the sink room, as if J was 
to blame ; and snappin’ at me as if I hadn’t a right 
to ask civil questions; and I won't stan’ it,” said 
Miss Ruey. “ And while I’m about it, I'll say that 
you always have snubbed me and contradicted and 
ordered me round. I won’t bear it no longer.” 

“ Come, Ruey, don’t make a fool of yourself at 
your time of life,” said Miss Roxy. “ Things is 
bad enough in this world without two lone sisters 
and church-members turnin’ agin each other. 
You must take me as I am, Ruey; my bark's 
worse than my bite, as you know.” 

Miss Ruey sank back pacified into her usual 
state of pillowy dependence—it was se much 


a ut-burr you will | 
prus 
exceed the satin smoothness of the fibers which 
line its heart. There are a class of people in New 
England who betray the uprising of the softer 
feelings of our naturenly by an increase of eut- 
ward asperity—a sort of bashfulness and shyness 
leaves them no power of expression for these 
unwonted guests of the heart—they hurry them 
into inner chambers and slam the doors upon them, 
as if they were vexed at their appearance. 

Now if poor Miss Roxy had been like you, my 
dear young lady—if her soul had been encased in 
a round, rosy, and comely body, and looked out of 
tender blue eyes shaded by golden hair, probably 
the grief and love she felt would have shown itself 
only in bursts of feeling most graceful to see, and 
engaging the sympathy of all—but this same soal, 
imprisoned in a dry, angular body, stiff and old, and 
looking out only under beetling eyebrows, vrer 
wWithéred high cheek-bones, could only utter itseif 
by a passionate tempest—unlovely utterance of a 
lovely impulse—dear only to Him who sees with a 
Father’s heart the real beauty of spirits. It is our 
firm faith that bright solemn angels in celestial 
watchings were frequent guests in the homely room 
of the two sisters, and that passing by all accidents 
of age and poverty, withered skins, bony features, 
and grotesque movements, and shabby clothing, 
they saw more real beauty there than in many a 
scented boudoir where seeming angels smile in lace 
and satin. 

“Ruey,” said Miss Roxy, in a more composed 
voice, while her hard, bony hands still trembled 
with excitement, “this ’ere’s been on my mind a 
good while. | ha’n’t said nothin’ to nobody, but 
I’ve seen it a-comin’. I always thought that child 
wa’n’t for a long life. Lives is run in different 
length, and nobody can say what's the matter with 
some folks, only that their thread’s run out; there’s 
more on one spool and less on another. I thought 
when we laid Hitty in the grave that I shouldn't 
never set my heart on nothin’ else—but we can’t 
jest say we will or we won’t. Ef we are to be 
sorely afflicted at any time, the Lord lets 
us set our hearts before we know it. This 
’ere’s a great affliction to me, Ruey, but I must 
jest shoulder my cross and go through with it. 
I'm goin’ down to-night to tell the old folks, and 
to make arrangements so that the poor little lamb 
may have the care she needs. She’s been a-keep- 
in’ up so long, ’cause she dreaded to let °em know, 
but this ’ere has got to be looked right in the face, 
and I hope there'll be grace given to do it.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


LIBERAL LECTURES ON AMERICA IN 
PARIS. 


Miss Roxy—if ‘rn wi ever carefully ewamined | 
ber that. hapd as it fF 
owniest texture can 





Panis, Friday, Feb. 13, 1862. 
To THe Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

There is a course of lectures in progress at the 
College of France in which the American public 
has a right to feel deeply interested. I refer to the 
course of M. Laboulaye on the “Constitutional 


History of the United States.” It is very numer- 
ously attended, and excites very i in- 


terest here. 

M. Laboulaye is by prescription Catholic ; but 
by all his sympathies he is, if not actually Protest- 
ant, at least liberal and evangelic. I am teld by 
Pastor Bersier of the evangelic church in Paris that 
M. Laboulaye talks with him quite like a brother 
in the faith. M. Laboulaye is a liberal in politics. 
It is the wonder of everybody that he is allowed to 
speak as boldly as he does. It is acknowledged to 
be the policy of the Government to disconrage 
earnest and stimulating instruction in the universi- 
ty. There is to all appearance an elaborate pre- 
paration of despotism in France. For example, the 
History of France is no longer prescribed as a 
study in the commercial schools. 


At onee the swarming audience, with one prelimi- 

buzz, as if of sibilant “ Hushes!” universally 
€ d, becamestill. M. Laboulaye was seated, 
and im a level, conversational tone commenced his 


e. 

While he, according to the invariable custom 
at the university, was resuming his previous 
lecture, I had time to observe that he was a 
man in the hale maturity of his age, and by no 
means representatively French in his personal ap- 

ce. Of good size, full round in flesh, quiet 

in his bearing, not electric at all in the expression 
ef his countenance, though his eyes kindled with 
repfessed mirthfulness and an enthusiasm not 
repressed but always controlled, as he wound into 
his subject, he looked the man of facts rather than 
the man of ideas. But a man with such facts as 
| his becomes the man of ideas! I wondered how 
uch temperate speech, such mere recital and dis- 
cussion. without much direct appeal, such calm 
judifial sentences, could create all that eagerness 
t him.’ I understood before he had finished, 
as audience burst into applause at periods that 
for anything electrifying in them might have come 
from an English woolsack, how eloquent bare 


my be when it speaks to souls that have 
waited and thirsted for it. 


M. Laboulaye considered in his Monday's lecture 
the first of four things which he made the four pil- 
Jars of American society, viz.: Religion. His plan, 
luminous and suggestive too enough, was to insti- 
tute comparisons successively between the Ameri- 
cen religious liberty and that (want of it) which 
obtains in Spain, in France, in Belgium, in England. 
He made his judgment valuable by first showing 
his knowledge of the subject in a history of the 
American system, that for correctness, for fullness, 
for clearness, for generous appreciation, might have 
proceeded from the most catholic of our Protestant 
doctors of divinity ; and then gave the preference to 
Amegiea over all, declaring emphatically that she 
“ had solved the problem.” Said he, “It is some- 
times eried out against the advocates of religious 
liberty in France, “ You would bring us to the uni- 
versal foleration of the Belgian system!’ Nay 
but,” adds he, “ we hope for the universal liberty 
of the Ameriean!” It was enough to make Amer- 
ican Blood tingle with delicious pride and more 
delidpus gratitude to hear such words as these 
spoken 7h such a place, and then to have them 
respous#d to as they were by those French voices. 
It waé all the more inspiring because no reference 
was e, even by way of vindication, to the 
mo ry halt of American progress. The high 
tone of the lecturer’s ascription was not reduced a 
single note by the consciousness of present events. 
It was as if to his historic eye the Republic was not 
intermitting for more than the interval between 
successive steps her great march toward the heri- 
tage"of her future. We who love her, as children 
do, know not how to be philosophers toward 
our mbther-land, long for the vindication of events. 

Lycipas. 


THE RE-INSTATEMENT OF GENERAL 
< . FREMONT 





BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Petmars no single statement of a_ personal 
character ever flashed across the breadth of our 


hove more general gratification 
: ment on Thursday last that 


been appointed to the eom- 
i composed of | 
entucky, and East 


sand so southward as he advancés to the 
Atlantic Ocean. In his former command, Gen. 
Fremont was subordinate to and controlled by the 
Commanding General on the Potomac; in his new 
ose he will report directly to the War 
Office and be subordinate to the President alone. 
He will advance, it is understood, at the head of a 
column of not less than 30,000 men, which will be 
re-enforced as the exigencies of the service may 
require. Though his new district is rough and 









border—in short, every available regiment that 
was within reach of Lexington+to hasten to the 
relief of Mulligam; and it was no fault of his that 
none of these orders wes effectively obeyed. 
The absurd injustice of holding him accountable 
for alleged extravagance and corruption in the com- 
missariat of his Department cannot need exposure. 
His commissary was a regular army officer, ap- 
inted to that post from Washington ; but even if 
e had been Gen. Fremont’s personal choice, what 
ofit? There have been flagrant waste and mis- 
judgment if not knavery in the purchase of Horses, 
of Beef Cattle, ete., on the Potomac; but who 
thinks of laying these to the charge of Gen. Mc- 
Cleen? War is always wasteful, and army con- 
tractors, if generally honest, have been sorelg belied 
for generations. The unavoidable haste, the 
pressing urgency, wherewith supplies were required 
and obtained for the Department of the Mississippi, 
when sorely pressed by enemies flushed with the 
disaster of Ball Run and the death of Lyon; would 
excuse even greater irregularities. 
Gen. Fremont was relieved of his Western com- 
mand and required to report himself promptly at 
Washingion. The order reached him at Spring- 


columns of Sterling Price and McCulloch, delivering 
seven-eighths of Missouri from rebel devastations. 
Experienced officers had confidently asserted his 
inability to proceed further than Warsaw and the 
Osage, for want of transportation, ‘and because of 
the deep mire of the prairie roads. He calmly 
refuted these prophecies, and was close on the 
track of the rebel chiefs when the order of recall 
reached him. He believed that he could have 
compelled them to fight immediately ; it is certain 
that they must either have met him in battle or 
been ignominiously chased out of the State. Had 
he beaten them or chased them without fighting, 
he was fully determined to follow them to the 
Mississippi or to Texas. The rains were over ; 
ihe Autumn skies were bright and genial; the 
roads were now in good order. Buta clamor had 
been raised against him which seemed to require 
his recall, and the order was given. Many pre- 
dicted that he would disregard it, and press on at 
the head of his enthusiastic and devoted army. 
He quietly turned over his command to the officer 
designated to receive it, entreated all to render 
implicit obedience to their new chief, and returned 
to St. Louis and to Washington. 

For months, he silently awaited that justice in 
which he never lost faith ; he was not tried, for no 
charges were preferred against him ; but the appoint- 
ment by Congress of a Joint Committee of Inquiry 
into the Conduct of the War at length afforded him 
the coyeted opportunity. He was called before 
that Committee, whereof the eminent Senator Wade 
of Ohio was Chairman, and thoroughly examined 
with regard to the incidents of his brief but event- 
ful command. The Committee were not left to 
grope blindly; for an Investigating Committee of 
the House had spent some time at St. Louis in Gen. 
Fremont’s absence, and had placed on record all 
the one-sided testimony that could be raked up to 
his prejudice. With this testimony before them, 
the Joint Committee wentearefully over the whole 
ground, and the result was a decided and hearty 
vindication of Gen. Fremont, and a strong recom- 
mendation to the President that he be restored to 
command. That recommendation has been com- 
plied with, to the great satisfaction of nearly all the 
friends of the Administration and of others who 
concur with them in ardently desiring that the over- 

throw of the rebellion shall be magnet ohh oe 
i ah aie ot 

t is a cheering truth that, through all his hours 
of darknéss and depression, when divested of posi- 
tion and power, when influential politicians and 
leading presses which had formerly been foremost 
in his support were loudest in his depreciation, and 
when the Pro-Slavery organs and oracles were 
baying in full chorus on his track, the popular heart 
never wavered, but beat warmly and trustfully for 
Joun C. Fremont. No vehemence of detraction, 
no seeming unanimity in denunciation, could shake 
the popular conviction that, though he is liable 
to mistakes, like all fallible mortals, his im- 





rugged, forbidding the use of heavy artillery or 
cavalry save within narrow limits, it affords ample 
scope for intelligence, energy, and patridtic daring, | 
and its opportunities will not pass unimproved. 
From the day of his assignment as a Major- | 
General of Volunteers to the command of the | 
Department of the Mississippi, Gen. Fremont has | 
been honored with the deadliest hate not only of 
avowed and manly traitors, but of all who in the | 
loyal States sympathized with the Southern rebels | 
and at heart desired their success. Tens of thou- | 
sanés who would regret to see the country divided | 
and shorn of power or position, are still so infatuated | 
with affection for our National cancer, or rather so 
anxious to renew their profitable alliance with 
those who control and inflame it, that they depre- 
eate any vindication of the National authority 
which shall utterly discomfit and prostrate the 
rebels. They would have the rebellion gently but 


firmly pressed on every side in overwhelming force, 
its armies compelled to give ground without fight- 
ing, its resources exhausted or plainly overmatched, 
until its leaders, convinced that they cannot falfill 
their original purpose, shall be willing to accept 
instead a “ reconstruction ”—that is, such new con- 
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pulses are noble and just, and his heart true to his 
Country, to Humanity, and to Freedom. And in 
the new sphere of duty now opening before him, 
the prayers of millions will invoke blessings on the 
head of the heroic Pathfinder, while leading across the 
Alleghenies the brave and true men who advance 
to crush out red-handed treason and restore the 
benignant sway of Order and Liberty. 


A PERSONAL VISIT TO MANASSAS. 


To rue Epirors or Tur INpErenpEnt : 

I] have made a trip to Manassas. 

When we heard that Manassas was evacu- 
ated and that a body of Federal cavalry had 
ridden in, then, if ever, was the time to visit it 
—before it should be rifled by the last of a hund- 
red thousand soldiers, and lose its freshness as 
an object of interest. A party of six was arranged, 
and your correspondent honored with an invitation. 
We were to start at seven a.m. on Monday, the 12th, 
with a stout wagon and good horses. Three days’ 
rations and bedding for a bivouac were provided. We 
took the road through Georgetown, across the Aque- 
duct bridge, over Arlington Hights, past Ball’s Cross 
Roads, over Upton’s Hill to the Leesburg Turnpike. 

Of course we found it thronged. Here pledded 
along aline of slow army wagons ; here a specalative 
sutler pushed along his lighter stores ; now and then 
a staff galloped by; and all the wayside was beset 
with straggling soldiers hurrying on to join their reg- 
iments, or returning from some misdirected quést. 
On the left were eighteen batteries of reserve artille- 
ry feeding their horses in a field, with a few tents 
spread, and scarlet blankets everywhere. Further 





unbridged stream or “ branch,” and on every 


their and glasses, talking with another 
half a or a mile away. On both sides of 
road were the camps of volunteers, and 
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field, to which point he had chased the fleeing, 
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On the whole, we all agreed that the rebel army 
had been better housed than ours this winter. 

The sun was on the horizon ; it was seven miles 
to Manassas. Seon the road ends abruptly on the 
banks of a dark and sullen stream twenty yards wide. 
It is Bull Run and Blackburn’s Ferd, the scene of the 
first battle of the 18th. 

But it is dark in this lowland, and we cannot wait 
to study the locality ; so fording the stream, which is 
up to our saddle-skirts, we rose the opposite bank, 
and cleared the woods, to find ourselves on the 

of a vague, vast plain. We saw two or three low 
fires to the southward, and the mass of buildings and 
wagons at Manassas Junction. But we stopped to 
poke about among the ruins of the rebel stronghold. 

The scout soon found the building which served 
as an hospital kitchen, and lighted a fire in its hu 
chimney. The boys found provisions of various kinds, 
and I succeeded in scraping up from the ground corn 
enough for the horses, which we picketed to wheels 
of wagons in the open square. In the quartermas- 
ter’s store- house were abundance of blankets, not very 
white, and of a musty odor, damp with dew; then we 
brought boxes and barrels to the ground near the 
wagons, arranged a semi-circular barricade to wind- 
ward, and within its horns lighted another roaring fire. 
By this time the scout called us to supper, where we 
found hard bread, tolerable butter, sausages, pickled 
peaches, raisins, fried smoked-beef, and boiled pota- 
toes, all somewhat damaged in their quality. 

After supper we resumed our foraging, and were 
so lucky as to find an unopened bale lying by the rail- 
road, and in it a large cotion mattress, some comfort- 
ables, and some sweet potatoes, all addressed to a 
South Carolina volunteer. An asthmatic old contra- 
band came in to join us, saying that he had “come 
up from below.” 

We.concluded that it was better to keep up the 
forms of military occupation, and so divided ourselves 
into watches or relief guards; gave out a counter- 
sign, “ Lonata ;” charged the guard with the duty of 
keeping the fire replenished ; traveled up and down 
our guard-path, now and then challenging and calling 
out an imaginary officer, as, ‘“‘ Corporal of the Guard, 

No. 13 ;” and sleeping under the soft sky and hazy 
moon, with a shrewd eye upon our horses. Thus 
passed the night. 

With the gray of the morning came droves of con- 
trabands, with faces set toward Washington, and, 
thank God, toward freedom. They stopped in the 
abandoned camp, told us each their story, and clad 
themselves in the abandoned clothing of the soldiers. 

By daylight we began our search for memorials. 
There was abundant evidence of a hasty retreat. 
Huge piles of stores had been pulled out. upon the 
ground, and the most valuable taken frem them. 
Many a pile of clothing and arms, swords, bayonets, 
knives, and intrenching tools, medicine, books, and 
hardware, had been brought to the platform beside 
the track, to be put upon the last train, when, as it 
appeared, by some miscalculation a bridge beyond 
had been blown up, and no retreat left open for the 
cars ; accordingly they and the platform, with all its 
burden of stores, had been burned, and the wrecks 
laid beside the road. I found a few letters, (some of 
my companions many more,) some knives made of 
old files, baibarous and fearful weapons of the wild 
Arkansas ,horde, a bayonet, powder horn, the minia- 
ture of a pretty girl, and many more. 

Securing the services of a contraband as guide, we 
went on our way to the battle-field of the 21st of July, 
whiling away the time upon the heavy road with the 
negro’s story of his escape from the coffle of seventy- 
five which Massa Ware had criven on Saturday to- 
ward Richmond. 

We found the battle-ffeld ; but so extensive is it and 
so divided in its parts by woods and streams and 
ridges of land, tat we had time to visit only one or 
two of the most interesting localities. Where the 
strife was,@ereest stood a cylindrical marble shaft, 
alz much broken by relic hunters, bearing the 
‘aaliction, “ Edwin 8. Barton, July 21, 1861. 
‘They’ve killed me, boys, but don’t give up the ship.’ ” 
In a ravine where the I4th and the Fire Zouaves 
made their stand, were their unburied and half decom- 
posed bodies ; bones were scattered in themud; and 
above was a heap of stopes and moriar, where a little 
house had gone down beneath the fire of artillery. 
Knots of soldiers were traveling over the ground, and 
refreshing their memories with the facts of | that event- 
ful day, and they told us that beyond the next hill 
was a trench in w the dead had been buried, and 
from which been rudely pried ‘up with rails, 
and robbed of their skwlls and other patts, which the 
neighbors told them had been the choice playthings of 
the ferocious portion of the rebels. One man asserts 
that he has often seen a Mississippian riding with 
spurs made from the jaw- bone of a Yankee—the teeth 
serving for rowels. 

Near the Stone Bridge—so memorable in that sad 
retreat—I got a large saber of ancient make, marked 
4th Virginia Regiment, evidently an heirloom. 

Returning to Centreville we made ourselves com fort- 
able in our blankets on the floor of an avaudoned 
house, and were kindly ministered unto by an Aunt 
Polly, whom we shall all remember with gratitude. 

Eve- Witness. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


—The indications are that the allied expedition to 
Mexico is about to break up, and the whole undertaking 
to end in nothing except some additional Mexican 
“ guarantees,” which are a securify a grade above 
Confederate scripin value. Preliminaries to a treaty 
have been signed, on the basis of an admission that 
the internal affairs of the country did not call for 
intervention. Accordingly, the monarchy scheme 
explodes; the English troops, that member of the 
partnership having already become dissatisfied, were 
to be withdrawn before; some French re-enforce- 
ments will return without landing, and the com- 
pletion of an amicable treaty seems likely to follow, 
without any more trouble. Without impugning the 
morality of the Allies, we may suggest that very 
probably*this solution of the difficulty was aided by 
the consideration that the United States does not like 
thie idea: of a monarchy on its rear lot, and that it will 
soon have an army much the largest in the world, well 
disciplined, officered, and supplied, and quite out of a 
job. The news of the victory of Fort elson has 
crossed the Atiantic ; it is regarded as an important 
achievement, and American securities are higher. 

—All the foreign relations of the United States are 
peaceful and apm 1 and unlikely to become other- 
wise, so far as can be seen. 

—There is a general disposition among the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sultan to rise against him; and 
the recent insurrection in Greece is said to have been 
started by discontent at King Otho’s purpose of not 
co- g with these rebellious Turkish subjects. 
The most prominent movement in Turkey is at Van 
in Armenia, where the Armenian populace, 
at a real or imputed insult to a Christian 
attacked the Turkish garrison, beat them, and took 
possession 
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Faemoxt axp Zacony.—The assignment of 
Fremont to a new command reminds us | 
of a story related to us by an eye-witness concern- 
p hale bag: alr Pala arte get Lap St, 
is. The General was dining with some of his 
staff, when the gallant Major was announced. He 
immedistely invited to take a seat at table. 
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Sermo-n 
Henry Ward Beecher.‘ 


“Taz kingdom of heaven is like to 4 grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took, and sowed in his field; which indeed is the 
leset of all seeds: but when it is grown, it is the greatest 
herbs, and b cometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof. Another parable spake he unto 
th. ma: The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leay- 
ened.”—Matt. xiii. 31-33, 
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No cther word comes so near, in the popular 
comprehension, expressing the meaning of the term 
kingdom of God, as our word religion. What we 
mean by religion, which includes the right condi- 
tion of the human mind, and all the truths and 
influences which are employed to produce that 
right condition, is substantially what the Bible 
means by the kingdom of God. 

These two parables are both substantially one. 

Both of these parables apply to individuals, and 
to the gencral state of society. They are applica- 
ble to both. Divine life begins very feebly and 
very imperfectly in the individual ; and divine life 
begins very feebly and very imperfectly in the 
organization and institutions of society. 

This morning I propose to confine myself to the 
beginnings of religious life in the individual. 

There are two parts of education, which may be 
called the unconscious and external, and the volun- 
tary aud internal, through which every man passes 
that becomes a Christian. All of us are subject 
to the involuntary and external form of education. 
Men are being powerfully influenced and formed 
long before they begin to help themselves. We 
sre the creatures of religious influence, and we are 
being toned to religion long before we are con- 
verted, long before we are Christians. We are 
learning a great many things that are truco, and a 
great many things that are right, long before we 
have a right to take upon ourselves the name of 
Christ. For we are passing, from the cradle, 
through a great system of educating influences, 
which act upon us, and have a great deal of effect 
upon us, but which do not include our own will. 
We receive much of hereditary influence. It is 
true that qualities which are possessed in great 
strength by the parents, are transmissible to the 
children. We know that this is true in regard to 
personal defects and personal excellences. Strength 
goes from father to son. Beauty goes from mother 
tochild. Steck is a fact. Blood tells. These are 
populsr phrases ; and if they are usually applied to 
the auimal kingdom, they are just as applicable, 
and more gloriously applicable, to the human. For 
the promise, from the beginning of the world, has 
been, that if one kept God's law, the blessing of 
obedience should not stop with the keeper, but 
should go to his children, and to his children’s chil- 
dren, to remote generations. In other words, the 
transmissibleness of virtues was taught in the shape 
of a promise ; but it was a part of the moral consti- 
tution of the globe. And the children of Christian 
ah, for many generations, begin life uponffa 
uigher plane than the children of persons that are 
not Christians. I do not mean that there are no 
exceptions; but I do mean that if in communities 
you take men by thousands, it will be so apparent 
as to be a distinct and recogrizable fact, that if the 
father, his father, and his father, have been intelli- 
geut, then the child, the grandchild, and the great- 
graadchild, will learn easier, more naturally, and 
quicker; and that it the father, the grandfather, 









men. 
It holds men back, if it does not push them forw 
[t keeps them from gotng 
it does not lift them up. It tempers 

the om middle class of men, bringing them 
the foundation of what we call good morals. 
those who by nature belong to the higher class, are 
brought far up toward a Christian life itself by the 
unconscious, involuntary influences that are exerted 
upon them from society. Thousands of men live 
so near a Christian life in their mere conduct, that 
when they are converted their conversion is imper- 
ceptible so far as their external life is concerned. 
They were already living so near a Christian life 
by the influences working involuntarily upon them 
through human affairs, that whon at last the 
voluntary element came in, there was little to be 
changed in their external bearing. There are 
thousands of men that are just; there are thou- 
sands of men that are temperate; there are thou- 


men that aro using themselves, not for animal life, 
but for spiritual excellence (that is, constitutional 
spiritual excellence)—there are thousands of such 
men who, when they are conv: » heed to make 
very little change in the way of using their tongue. 
Thoy have been using it right all the time. There 
are thousands of men who, when they are con- 
verted, are not obliged to say to their right hand, 
“Go and relieve the poor.” They havo. been 
doing it for scores of years. There aro thousands 
of men who, when they are converted, do not need 
to say to themselves, “ You are to speak the truth.” 
They kave always been doing it. There have been 
periodg in which the Gospel was preached, when it 
Was necessary to say to men, “ Let him that stole 
steal no more ;” but with few exceptions men do 
not need to be told this now. It has been their 
pride and a part of their lordly notion of manhood, 
not todefraud. They poise their whole character, 
many of them, on the fact that they are true and 
just. If they were not so, they would be nothing 
| in their own esteem. These men derive their im- 
| tegrity, not from themselves, but from Christian 
| influences that came unconsciously upon them from 
| the organizations of society and of life. 
An apple in September is about as big as it is in 
October; but in October the color is higher, and 
the flavor is a great deal better than in September. 
A man that is a moralist gets to September, and no 
further. When aman gets to October he is con- 
verted. Then the sour has become sweet. The 
shape is the same, and the weight is perhaps the 
same, but the quality is changed. The fruit is 
ripe, and saccharine has been developed instead of 
acids. There are thousands of men that by the 
shining of Christ through law, through society, 
through the family, through companionship, are 
carried far along the line of development, and want 
but little more than inside ripening. There are 
many men, therefore, of whom, when they are con- 
verted, people say, “I do not see that they are 
much different from what they were before.” No, 
you will not till you eat them. If you tasted them 
you would perceive the difference quick enough. 
It is in the inside that they are different, if any- 
where. And there, the difference is not in the cel- 
lular. construction. The pulp is the same ; but the 
flavor of it, the quality of it, are notthesame. What 
breughtthe change? Thesun. And there are many 
men that grow up to such virtue, such morality, 
such general excellence, that if you see them by the 
side of Christians you cannot perceive externally 
that there is much difference between them and the 
Christians ; and there is not much external differ- 
ence. And if they are converted, you say, “I do 








and the great-grandfather, were just men whose 
consciences had a full education, then the child, 
the grandchild, and the great-grandchild, will 
inherit their moral temperament and tendency. 
Aud so it comes to pass that many persons are 
born with a hereditary moral constitution in their 
nature. There is already a preponderance toward 
things that are right, rather than toward things that 
are wrong. Some men are bora with a natural 
love of drinking; with a natural tendency to 
passion ; with a strong bias toward cruglty. Such 
persons are not responsible for their endowment : 
they are only responsible forthe use thatthey make 
of it. They cancontrol it, and they can educate it. 
There are persons that are born averse to cruelty, 
and with a strong impulse toward trath and purity 
and spiritual ideas. They are not meritorious for 
having such a constitution, but only for the use 


not see any change.” No, you do not see any. It 
is in the pulp; in the mind; in the spiritual nature. 
You cannot perceive it with the outward vision ; 
but when you taste, as it were, the interior life of 
the man, then the difference is apparent. 

I have been speaking of the first stato in which 
all men are being educated ; but thero is a second 
state, in which the individual accepts God’s truth, 
and undertakes to enforce it in himself and upon 
himself. He has been wrought upon by God’s un- 
conscious influence, by God’s unconscious truth, by 
nature, and by society, he for the most part being a 
pessive recipient. But there comes a time when a 


| man, understanding what is required of him, | 
| aecepts the design of God, and undertakes to | 


carry it out by. his own voluntary agency. | 
Before, the influence was something exerted on him 
almost without concurrent volition. Now, there are 





which they make of it, if they use it aright. For, 
being born so high, they ought to fly a great deal | 
higher than those that are born low. Having gone 
over so much ground before they take hold them- | 
selves, and live on the voluntary principle, they 
ought to go much further than those that commence 
living on the voluntary principle without having 
gone over any ground. 

Then, next, what are the social forces that are 
exerted upon the child in the cradle by the family ? 
Our earhest Christianity, our Christianity for the | 
first eight or nine years of our life, is father and | 
mother, brother and sister, uncle and aunt. It is 

| 





those that live with us, that take hold upon us, and 
that impress upon us our first conceptions of what 
is truth. And in Christian households there is an | 
education going on in the child’s mind through | 
days and months and years, till it comes to years | 
of discretion. And that education amounts to a 
great deal. In such households children are being 
brought up “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord ;" they are being restrained from evil; they 
are being led to lay the foundation of habits in 
things that are right; and thus they are being car- 
ried a great way toward Christianity. They are 
not Christians yet, although they do a great many 
Christian things. 
In this school of involuntary training we are in- 
fluenced by so much of religion as is embodied in 
the laws, the institutions, the business, and the 
customs of the land in which we dwell. For after | 
eighteen huadred years of preaching Christ, and of 
struggle for moral elevation in this world, there is 
a great deal of distinctive Christian truth that has | 
got into society. It is organic. It is in the laws. | 
It is in the various institutions, educating, eleemo- 
synary, or otherwise, and it acts from these iasti- 
tutions back upon the individual. There are a | 
great many clements of justice that a man can | 
learn from commerce almost better than anywhere |; 
else. The commercial laws are the results arrived 
at by men that have looked into questions of what 
is right between man and man. The Bible is 
seeking to incarnate its truths in the family, in 
civil society, and all the developments of it: in its 
laws; its institutions; its customs ; its pleasures ; 
its arts; its sciences; its literature. ere is a 
vast amount of accumulated moral truth that has 
got into the very texture and framework of human 
society, so that while men think they are obeying 
nothing but human laws, they are obeying divine 
truth. Such is the great school of education through 
which men are going, that often those who reject 
the Scriptures are living simply by that part of 
Scripture truth which has been embodied into civil 
sdciety, and living further up on the scale of relig- 
ion, in some respects, than many Christians are. 
This education amounts to the predominance 
- given to superior elemenis of mind... In the case of 
many men it enables them to determine what parts 
of the mind should have a controlling influence 
upon their character. It seems a small thing; but 
it took hundreds and thousands of years to teach a 
man whether to stcer through the upward faculties 
or the downward ones; whether to select the 
leading faculties from flesh and this life, or from 
spirit and eternal life. The public conviction 
of the world, now, is substantially agreed in this : 
that everybody educates his reason and moral 
seitiments, and that these are the axis ou which 
character revolves. 
_ This education gives to conscience, to justice, to 
right, to the whole moral sentiment of rectitude, 
power in human life. It is beginning to be the 
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ments of infelligence and of choice. Let 
us look at this second stage of education. 

The conversion of a man may be said to date 
from the time when he deliberately undertakes to 
carry himself, inwardly and outwardly, according 
to the commandments of Christ. Just as soon as 
he accepts God’s idea of human life, recognizing 
that in this world he is preparing to live in the 
world to come; just as soon as he accepts God’s 
truth, and undertakes to conform his character and 
conduct thereto, just so soon he is converted. 

Hore is a man that has got a keel laid for a ship. 
It is of the best oak that he could find. And he 
has got the ribs put up. They, too, are of the best 
timber. And all the lines are as fine as lines can 
be made. He is going to baild it in the best pos- 
sible manner, in every respect. He is an adherent 
of the modern gospel, and he is building it fora 
missionary ship! He means, when it is finished, 
to go to Africa with it, and take on a cargo of 
peor heathen, and bring them over to be converted 
on the plantation. But when he has got this ship, 
which has no superior in the yard, and which is the 
admiration of everybody that looks upon it, about 
half done, he gets religion, as it iss2id,in a Methodist 
meeting, and the spirit of the Lord, the power of 
the Holy Ghost, unsettles his false notions; and he 
says to himself, “I shall go on building my ship, 
but 1 am going to give it to the Government to chase 
down pirate slave-dealers.” Now he is not going 
to take up the keel nor change the construction of 
the ship in any particular. The only change is in 
his determination as to the use to which he shall 
put the ship. He was building it for the abomin- 
able purpose of making it a slaver; but now he 


has consecrated it to liberty and justice and patri- | 


otism. He will go on building it with the same 
materials, and after the same model, that he would 
if he had not altered his intention with reference to 
the business in which it should be employed; but 
instead of carrying a black flag, according to his 
original design, it is going to carry the Stars and 
Stripes the world around. 

There are many men who are built right, whose 
ribs are right, whose lines are right, but who are 


the old hull, and start anew? No, not at all 
They say, “J am going to use myself, and all my 
powers, according to the laws of God, according to 
the charter of Jesus Christ. Before, I was built 
well, but the devil was going to sail me: now I 
wilt ‘take that well-built self and present it to 
Christ, and he shall sail me.” 

aréeonverted who are no better 
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getting ready to run in a piratical business; and | 
when they are converted, what do they do? Burn | 
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Some only need the 
Spirit on 


tenances and appliances of ho 
last, when the Louse is supplied 
unconscious ef the sum of them all, he 
It is dark when he enters; but no soo: 
gone in, than a light is flashed through thé whole 
dwelling, when he sees the result of all.his suc- 
cessive labors. He has been unconsciously work- 
ing, little by little, and he has no idea of what he 
has accomplished ; but the moment the hegse is 
illuminated he sees it stored with these i 
things, which await this coming; and when his 
soul shall have added love and-joy, the house will 
be furnished. 

There are a great many men, thanks to their 
father, their mother, their wife, their sisters, their 
brothers, their friends, who are unconsciously 
brought into such states of mind in respect to tfuth, 
love, duty, the practical elements of Christian 
morality, thet at last when the change comes in 
which they accept God as their Father, Christ as 
their Savior, heaven as their home, and the eternal 
world as their destiny, they have nothing to do but 
to consecrate habits, flash the light of love over 
tastes and knowledge, and yield to God all that 
had been gathered for self. 

Conversion differs, I said, in different men, as to 
apparentness. There are some men that possess 
such a powerful will that they can go from one 
state to another with such inustantaneousness that 
the change is apparent. And the conversions of 
such men are apt to be accompanied with violent 
demonstrations of joy. There are, on the other 
hand, many men that come into the kingdom of 
God with such a feeble will, and with so.lit 
quisition and attainment, that it really se@Mfis to 
them doubtful whether they have gained anything 
or not. Their hope is obscure, and their feafs are 
many. Conversions as good as any that | have 
ever seen, have been conversions that wets net 
accompanied by much hope in the beginning. ’ 

I had just as lief, if am going out on a pleasure 
excursion at ten o’clock in the forenoon, that the 
sun should come up under a cloud, and that it 
should remain under a cloud until seven, or eight, 
or nine o'clock. If at nine o’clock it clears off, the 
day is good enough for me, though the sun did 
come up underacioud. There are many persons 
whose day of conversion begins with the sun above 
the horizon, and shining gloriously. There are 
many other persons the first three or four or five 
hours of whose day of conversion are cloudy, but 
the remainder of which is bright and lumin- 
ous. The sun is up, though behind a cloud. 
.When a man is converted his will passes over 
from selfishness to benevolence, and from self 
to God, and he undertakes to live, and is de- 
termined to live the life of a Christian man; 
but the way in which the change is wrought 
is not alike in all. Whether a man begins a Chris- 
tian Jife obscurely or brightly, very slowly or ver 
suddenly, the work is really small at first... It is 
relatively hidden, and it must go through a) the 
stages of development and growth. ‘ 

Take two men, and let them stand up ih meet- 
ing together. One says, “Glory be to God, breth- 
ren, last night I came among you heavy laden. I 
came among you full of darkness and despair ; but 
Christ has rolled the clouds off from my mind, and 
I have got the light and the blessing.” He talks 
with such earnestness and sincerity that nobody 
suspects him of talking for effect ; and everybody 
says, “Glory be to God.” The minister or the 
class-leader says to the other, “ How is it with you, 
my dear friend?” Tle says, “Oh, I have nothing 
to say, brethren. I have no such joy, no such 
release as this brother has.” “But,” says the 
questioner, “do you feel that you love and trust 
the Savior?” “Oh, yes; I feel that I have made 
up my mind as strong as iron, that, let éthers 
do as they will, as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord. And yetIam not happy. I 
have no joy and glory.” Now this man is con- 
verted as much as the other. The disclosure is 
not the same in both cases ; but they are both trav- 
cling in the right direction—they have both found 
the right way. The attendant circumsta 
different in the different cases; but the 
alike in this: that neither of the twg men 
further along thin the othe. at 
joyous one do? He must take his pride and 
it according to the command of Christy he must 
take his love of money, and all his natural affec- 
tions, and teach them to hold themselves conformed 
to the spirit and mind of God; he must take care 
of his thoughts and feelings and sentiments; he 
must put his whole life to school to Jesus Christ; 
he must voluntarily consecrate his powers to the 
service of the Redeemer; he must bring himself to 
Christ in every part of his being. He may do it 
joyfully, and the other man may doitsadly. They 
both are doing the same thing, but one man is 
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their minds, and the difference in their foregoing 
attainments. - 
And here let me speak of the practice that is 
E intending Christian 
tempers, of di ; morality. Moral- 
ity has been such a snare, 80 many men have been 
stuck on it as on a sand-bar, so much has been said 
about good morals having no power to save any- 
body, that there has come to be an impression that 
od morals are not of much account, unless a man 


i seer he There never was a greater mistake . 
ti) in the world. When you are converted, the degree 


in which you will be shot forward as a Christian 
will depend upon how much of good morals you 
had before your conversion. So far from saying 
that good morals are of no use, I say they are very 
useful. No step that the young or those in middle 
age can take in good morals is lost. Morality is 
fundamental. You do not know how to use it, you 


but when the spirit of the Lord sets you free, and 
changes your heart, and gives you a better 
purpose, all that you have laid up in this direction 
will be clear gain, and you will be just so far along 
in the Christian state as you have been moral before. 
So far from dissuading you from good morals, I 
say, If you will not be a Christian, be a moral 
man. It is unspeakably better to be a moral man, 
than not to make any effort to be good. The 
moral man has ten chances of being converted, 
where he who is without morality has one. 
Nothing shows this more conclusively than the 
children of ignorant, degraded, and unchristian 
parents, and the children of intelligent, elevated, 
and Christian parents. The former, when con- 
verted, have everything to learn. They require 
much manipulation, much training, and much 
watching. They get alongslowly. Bat the latter 
only want the electric spark, the spring heat. 
They are trained already. Their affections are 
virtuous, their habits are right; and all they need 
is the vivific influence of divine power. _ 

There is a great differencé, too, in the will-power 
of different individuals, so that at the point of con- 
versien it is very much. more apparent in some than 
in others, because they have a more declarative 
life, and more power of producing effects upon 
those about them. And from these considerations 
wemay see how one may have more piety, and yet 
less goodness, than another. I would not have you 
think that there is any meritoriousness that caa 
save a man; and yet, in discriminating between 
different persons that are endeavoring to live a 
Christian life, we see that one deserves more credit 
foreffortthan another. Taketwoscholars. Of one 
the teacher says, “He is the better scholar, but he 
does not deserve the most. He does not study more 
than half an hour in twenty-four ; and yet he is at 
the head of the class all the time. He has had great 
advantages, he has been taught at home, and he 
learns easily.” Of the other, he says, ‘‘ He is a poor 
dullard. His father is an ignorant collier. The 
child is slow ; but I never saw such will and ten- 
acity as he has. He studies fifteen hours a day; 
and yet he cannot keep up with that scholar that 
studies only half an hour a day.” Now which of 
the two would you praise most? Ifyou ask which 
is the better scholar, there is no doubt on that 


a:e hoarding it up, as a miser hoards up his gold; | 


beginning. The of has been planted 
m my soul ; but itis like leaven in three measures 
: is hid yet 


over among ourselves, and say, “I do not see as 
that man has much evidence of having been coa- 
verted. It does not seem as if ho was in a fair 
way to make a very illustrious Christian.” _ 

Now I tell you, if you are examining for riches, 

here is not much in him ; but if you are examin- 
ing for qualities that are desirable in a man that is 
poor and beginning business, thereis a good deal in 
him. One man sets up with five hundred thousand 
dollars ; another man with one hundred thousand ; 
another man with fifty thousand; another man 
with ten thousand; another man with one thou- 
sand; another man with one hundred ; another 
man with fifty dollars ; another man with ten dol- 
Jars ; and a news-boy sets up witlitwo cents ; and 
the news-boy sets up as much as tlie man that has 
five hundred thousand dollars. “Now when you 
are examining for evidences of a man’s piety, look 
for evidences that he has begun a Christian life, 
and not for evidences of his perfectiou in holiness. 
The sexton and the parson that iate at his fu- 
neral will answer that question—nge, they will not ; 
angels will. The evidence of attainment is heaven- 
ly; and ali that we can know here'on earth of a 
man’s Christian course, is that he has begun to live 
for Christ. 

Suppose that when the Savior had put his hands 
on the blind man’s eyes twice, and he had begun 
to see, a professor of astronomy had come to exam- 
ine him, and said, “What do yot know about 
optics? What do you know about astronomy ?” 
The man would have said, “ Nothing at all; for I 
never had the use of my eyes till now.” It would 
be just as reasonable to suppose that 
was born blind would understand opties the mo- 
ment his blindness was cured, as to suppose that a 
man who has lived a life of sin will be rich. in 
Christian attainments when he is first converted. 
When a man receives his spiritual sight he begins 
to see, and he may be expected to see a great deal 
before he gets through ; but his experience in see- 
ing is very limited at first. Some men are born far 
up in attainment, thanks to their father, to their 
mother, to the constitution that they have inherited, 
and to the influences by which they are surrounded ; | 





point; but if you put the question, “ Which is the 
more deserving ?” it must be admitted that it is he | 
who studies fifteen unilluminated hours out of | 
twenty-four. And when you say, “I can see the 
ropriety of calling such a noble woman as Lucretia 
Met a Christian ; but do you call that mana Chris- 
tian? I understand that he is converted and bap- 
tized : he ought to be converted once a month, and | 
baptized every day, as long as he lives!”—when | 
you talk like that, I say, Stop! Look at it a 
moment. Take a person whose head is tall, square | 
built, small about the ears, voluminous and six 
stories high in the moral region ; on whom have 
been visited all the virtues of father, and grand- 
father, for many generations ; who has inherited 
the accumulated benefits and blessings of the godly 
living of those that have gone before himn—take 
such a person, and it is harder for him to do wrong 
than to do right; and all that is needed to make 
him illustrious is that he should do right, not from 
the force of constitution, but on purpose. Those 
that, having received magnificent training 
under Christian teachers, take the character that 
is formed in them, and carry it forward volun- 
tarily, are the most transcendent Christians 
in the world. But they do not deserve any credit; 
because their good qualities were all given to them, 
so that all that they had to do was to consecrate 
them. But that man whom you laughed at, say- 
ing that he ought to be converted so often, and bap- 
tized » was born away down near the battom 
of society. He hada terrible organiaation against 
him. Andall his early associations were blighting 
and perverting. And when he said, “I will 
endeavor to live so as to please God and obey his 
laws, and glorify him,” oh, what a nature he under- 
took to carry! Suppose a man should say, “ My 
father desires me to bring home these sheop, and | 
will bring them home.” How easy it is to bring a 
flock of sheep home through the pastures! But let 
a man undertake to bring a pack of wolves home! 
Will he not have a good time? Now, some men 
have in them packs of wolves; menageries of all 








doing the work with hope, and the other is doing it | 
without hope. 

Two men are laboring side by side in a cabinet- | 
making shop. Here is an old Saxon—Anglo- | 
Saxon, if you like it better—solid, substantial, con- | 
tinuous ; and he has bureaus to build. And heré 
is a Frenchman, full of fire and ambition and gaicty. 
He, too, has bureaus to build. He jokes, and sings, 
and dances about his work, and talks to it, and 
is merry continually. But he does not get along 
any faster than the other man: he gets along more 
pleasantly, but he does not get along any faster. | 
The other man never jests, nor sings, nor frolics. 
He is always pushing at his work. If you ask trim 
if he enjoys it, he says, “ No, I do not know agIdo ; 
but I am going to do my duty.” He does not enjoy 
his work so well as the Frenchman: nevertbeless 
he is deing it: he is building his bureau. And the 
Frenchman is only justdoing that. “ Well,” it may 
be asked, “is there no choice between the states of 
mind that the two men are in?” Yes; I would 
rather be like the Frenchman than like the Saxon. 
If I could get along as well, I would rather get 
along happily and rejoicingly and hopefully, than 
with sadness. 

Now men that are born again do not seem alike. 
Some are cheerful and happy, and it is thought by 
many that they must be better Christians than others 
that are not so happy ag they. But being happy is 
not piety, any more than being beautiful is’ good- 
ness. Being happy ought to be the effect of piety ; 
but it is not always so. Itis not always the concom- 
itant of it. It is the right and privilege, not to say 
duty, of every man, to be good and true, and to re- 
joice in being so. “Rejoice in the Lord alway: 
and again I say, rejoice.” The apostle had 
chance to say two things! He said, “Repi 4 
the Lord ;” and then he said, “ Rejoice. 
say that a man hasa right to be happy. , Iiwould 4 
rather be a happy thanasadman. And yet aman 
may be a good man, a good patriot, a good workman, 
without being happy. ey 

I dwell upon this point longer, because many 
persons think they are not Christians, since they 
are not happy. When such persons come to me, 
I ask them, “ Have you accepted the governmentof | 
God, the law of Christ, and the ideal of character 
as it 1s given in the commands of God ? and igit your 
settled purpose, according to the grace that Ged shall 
give you, to regulate your character and eeriduct in 
accordance with the Divine will?” “Yes,” they 
say, “but then, I do not think I am converted.” 
“Why do you not think you are converted?” .“ Well, 
I do not have such an experience as some 
have.” Christian experience, then, totheir mind, is 
the sparks that go out of the chimney. It is what 
there is of flash and flame. Itis what they call 
Joyfulness. And yet, a man may rot have any of 
this, and still be converted. 

All conversions agree in a second element; 
namely, that they are but beginnings, and that a 
Christian life is one of education and training. A 
man may have been, under the influence of his 
parents, and under the 
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manner of wild beasts, foul and noisome serpents, 
and unclean things. They have a temper that is 
like hell for suddenness, depth, and fury. When 
it is excited they lose their self-control, and are at 
the mercy of this dreadful passion. They live in 
fear of the dangerous elements that they bear about 
in themselves. The grace of God comes upon the 
soul of such a man, and he says, “ Lord, out of the 
depths of hell I lift up my heart to thee; andI will 
try to subdue this nature of mine.” He undertakes 
the task. He struggles with lionlike passions, that _ 
growl oftener than they purr. And his whole life 
is one mighty conflict. That man puts forth more 
conscious effort in one hour than Lucretia Mott | 
does in one year. And which is the one that you | 
ought to encourage, the one that was made to run | 
down hill, or the one that had a long and steep hill 
before him, and little strength with which to get | 
up, and yet got up? 

It is hard times, you know. We have just got 
through our winter. Here are two families that | 
have come out and made both ends meet. Theyare | 
free from debt. Let us see which deserves the | 
most praise. J call up the head of one of the fami- 
lies, and ask him, “ How much had you to go through 
with?” He says, “ Nothing but debts.” “Debts?” 
“Yes, I was in debt; but I sat up nights, that I 
might pay whatI owed. I would not dare to tell 
anybody how I worked. And my wife, and daugh- 
ter, and boys worked with me. We lived on the 
least that we possibly could. And now we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that our debts are paid. 
Not only that, but the winter is gone, and the days 
are growing warmer, and the prospect is that here- 
after we shall be able to get along easier and more 
pleasantly.” I say to them, “Thank God!” Now 
I call up the head of the other family. “You have 
‘come out free from debt, have you?” “Yes, sir; I 
do not owe any man anything.” “Who are you ?” 
“A. T. Stewart.” “Oh! you are entitled to a 
great dea) of credit for getting through, and coming 
out free from debt, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Astor, Mr. 
Girard—you that had so much money to go through 
with!” Who does not see that the man who had 
nothing but debts to begin with, and yet went 
sifengh, and paid all he owed, though it cost him 
severe effort, in season and out of season, deserves 
more praise than the man who had plenty of money 
in the bank, and who, though he went through and 
came out free from debt, did it without the loss of a 
night’s sleep, and without a single anxious thought ? 

Now here is a man that is converted under the 
most favorable circumstances. He has everything 
to help him. He has abundant stores of wealth in 
himself and about him. He needed to be converted ; 
but oh, how much he had to carry him along! 
Here is another man that is converted under very 
different circumstances. He has everything against 
him, almest. He has had to walk through the 
valley and shadow of death almost all the way up 
to the cross. And should not he have more credit 
than the other man ? ’ 

In view of these statements and explanations I 
would remark, that in examining the evidences of 
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| and yet, somehow, you are discouraged from trying 


| toward living such a life?” 


but many men have very little stock, very little | 
moral training, very few ideas, and all you have to 
ask respecting their picty, is whether there are evi- 
dences that they have begun a Christian life. 
There is another application that I wish to make 
of this subject, to that class of persons who are not 
Christians, but who listen to the preaching of the 
Gospel from Sabbath to Sabbath. You are in an 
anomalous condition. You are conscious, many of 
you, that you believe ; and yet you do not assent. 
You are conscious that you want to be Christians : 


to become such. You donot leave this house when 
the table of the Lord is set, (and set as much for you 
that do not belong to the church as for those that 
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do,) that you do not feel that you are going away 
from your own best interests. You say, “I am 
sure I want to become a Christian ; but my life is 
so far from what a Christian’s life should be that | 
dare not make the undertaking, lest I should fail.” 
You have an impression that becoming a Christian 
means at once to step into the amplitude of Chris- 
tian life and experience; and you are conscious 
that you cannot do that. 

It is asif I should point out toa young mason a 
magnificent pile, like the Academy of Music, and | 
say, “I want you should build just such a house as | 


| that you see, and put it right there’—indicat- | 


ing the spot where I desired it to stand; and he, | 
supposing that I would expect t&e work to be 
accomplished instantaneously, shopld say, “I can- 
not do it.” I explain, asm say.“ cdurse it will | 
have to be done gradually. Whe tlie foundation 
is Jaid, atl you will have to do will be to go with 
your men, and take your trowel, and lay down one 
brick at a time, and build up the structure, course 
by course, and tier by tier; and if you have time 
enough, do not you think you can doit?” “Oh, 
yes,” he says, “if you will give me plenty of time 
Tecan doit.” AndI say, “I will give you five, ten, 
or fifteen months ; and I will not be hard in the end 
if you need a little more time. ‘All I ask is that | 
you shall begin. Are you willing to begin to-day | 
to lay one course of bricks on the foundation?” | 
He says, “I am,” and commences the work. 

Now God has laid out plans on the Lord Jesus | 
Christ for a life which he wants his creatures to 
build ; and the question is, Are you willing now to 
commence the work which he has given you to do ? 
I do not ask you whether you are ready to step into 
the amplitude of Christian life and experience. 
Are you willing at once to lay the first tier of | 
bricks with a determination that you will go on | 
adding course after course till the top stones are | 
laid ? Do you say, “I have no evidence that I am 
a Christian?” Have you any evidence that you 
have begun to try to live a Christian life? How | 
many are there here that feel, “I cannot live a 
Christian life, but I will make a beginning, to-day, 
That is all that God 
asks of you. I beat up for volunteers: not for 
those that can come home with trophies; not for 
those that can say, “Behold what God hath wrought 
in me ;” but for beginners. Christ wants an infant | 
school. He wants such as are ready to sit on the 
form and learn their letters, and spell easy words, 
and read in simple books. Now, in a great school, 
he that is learning A, B, and C, at one end, is just 
as much a scholar as he that is about to graduate 
at the other end. And there are thousands of 
persons in this congregation that ought to be able 
to say, “lama Christian.” Why? Not beeause 
you have overcome your evil propensities; not 
because you have got through a Christian life ; but 
because you have begun sucha life. Will you accept 
Christ now? Will you endeavor from this time forth 
to obey the laws of God? Willyou say, “ To-day, 
I will begin to live, not only’ for time, but for | 
eternity. Justice and love shall be the twe things 
that shall control my life. Day by day I will 
search to know the will of God; and day by 
day I will try to conform my life to that will. I 
will constantly look in prayer to God. I will begin 
to render that service which I owe to him that 
created me, and that has preservéd me to this hour ?” 
How many will say that ? Is thére not enough of the 
Spirit of God here to bring s$me sinners to the 
Savior? God has borne long With you ; and his 
promises to you are greater than those of the open- 
ing days of spring or summer... says, “I will 
never leave you nor forsake you.” And if any 
man wants to leave off badrhabits and wrong 
courses, and enter on a new ‘life, thank God, he 
need take but one step at a time. You are per- 
mitted to creep before you walk. You may be a 
Christian even before you have learned the alpha- 
bet of a Christian life. Are ‘you willing, where 
you are, and in the circumstances in which you are 
am ee tat es Big build for God and 
eternity 

Oh, may that Spirit that has been before me, 
abide after these words. May that God who taught 
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NEGRO EMARCIPATION. 
BY CHARLES TAPPAN. 


Tue great subject bi Negre Emancipation occupies 
the public mind at this time as it never has before; 
and I have thought that some information obtafved 
by me during a recent visit to the Island of Barba- 
dos, in the West Indies, would go far to convinée 
the numerous readers of The Independent that the 
immediate setting free from bondage of all the 
slaves in the United States would prove not only 
just and humane, but, in a peouniary sense prefit- 
able. 

Barbados, though small in its dimensions, its 
greatest length about twenty-two miles, its greatest 
width fourteen,) has been considered one of the 
most important of the West India Islands. Its 
position, to the windward of all the others; its 
being the seat of government, and headquarters of 
the troops ; the wealth of its inhabitants, and their 
numbers ; its good state of morals and productive. 
nese, are some Of the principal circumstanees whiok 
have conduced to its being so highly estimated. It 
has displayed a progressive improvement gince 
emancipation, and affords an example of the tri- 
umph of free labor over slave labor, and a vindica- 
tion of the cause of humanity, even materially 
considered. It is not vastness of space that gives 
importance to a country. A glance at England will 
convince any one of the truth of that. 

According to the last census, that of 1851, the 
total population of Barbados was then 135,939, 
which gives the large proportion of 817 to the 
square mile—a proportion surpassing that of any 
European country, Malta excepted—and nobexcept- 
ing China. By the return of the grand total, it 
would appear first, that 69,272 are males, 73,667 
females; secondly, that 134,82) are creoles. or 
natives, 589 Europeans, 530 other foreigners; and 
thirdly, that 15,824 are whites, 30,059 colored or 
half castes, and 90,056 negroes. Relative to the 
whites, they may be divided into two elasses: the 
poor laboring portion of them constituting the 
majority, and the smaller portion consisting of 
those in easy or affluent cireumstances. The poor 
whites, or “ red-legs,” as they are contemptuously 
called from the red hue of their naked legs, live im 
the more distant part of the island from Bridgetown, 
its capital and chief sea-port. Now that they are 
obliged to support themselves as they can, they 
are variously employed. Those who possess a 
little land, or who rent a few acres, cultivate chiefly 
those crops which require the least labor and the 
smallest means, such as ground provisions. They 
may be seen at work with a hoe in one hand andaa 
umbrella in the other, which is held over the head: 

Between the preceding aad the superior class of 
planters there is a striking contrast. The latter 
are commonly well-educated and well-informed, 
and courteous and hospitable. 

That the colored and black population are not 
avefse to the education of their children, there is 
satisfactory proof in the increasing number of the 
schools, and of the children frequenting them; and 
further, in the parents being averse to let their 
children engage in plantation work at an early age, 
interfering with their schooling, according to usage 
in times of slavery. 

Soon after my arrival in Barbados I was present 
at an examination of a public school of about one 
hundred children of all colors, from pure white te 
unmixed black. Dark skins greatly outnumbered 
white. Better scholars of the same ages I never 
heard recite in all the common English branches 
of education. After the exercises the Governor 
and the Bishop distributed handsome books to the 
best scholars. Several coal-black boys and girls 
received the best prizes; and I could not help 
thinking there might be truth in a remark made te 
me in Paris by Sir John Bowring, that “black 
children, so far from being inferior to white chil- 
dren, were, if there was any difference, superior as 
scholars.” 

I sent to planters and others in Barbados a 
printed circular letter, asking the following ques- 
tions, V1z. : 

What are the advantages resulting in this island 
from the abolition of slavery ? 

1. What is the religious condition at this time of 
the island generally, and the emancipated slaves in 
particular, compared with that during slavery ? 

2. What is the state of education now, compared 
with what it was under slavery ? 

3. Is there less crime now than formerly ? \ 

4. What is the price of land now, and what was 
it under slavery ? 

5. Is there greater security of person and prop- 
erty now than there was in the state of slavery? 

6. Are ihe estates, generally speaking, better or 
worse cultivated under free labor than they were 
under slavery ? 

7. Is emancipation generally acknowledged in 
this island to be a blessing? And if not, by what 
particular class or classes is it considered other- 
wise ? 
8. Has there been at any time, since 





emancipa- 


_ tion, any manifestation of vengeful feelings, on the 


part of the emancipated, for the things 
elavery ? 

¥. Have the laborers 
with other classes ? 

10. a the whole, have they been benefited or 
and in what respects ? 

I received from Mr. 

five Windward Islands, 


endured in 


the right of voting equally 


In ansWer to my letter, 
Hincks, the Governor of the 
the following letay ; 


Govertix Hincks’s Letter. 


he aboliti — 
the British West Indies, as aS te ayn beating a 


the civilization of the emancipa, 
general prosperity of the colonies an a 
readily because, being thoroughly versuaded that 
most erroneous opinions on this most Yoportant sub- 
ject prevail generally both in Europe Americ 
I think that every possible assistance shou 2 ‘ton 
to those who take the trouble to inquire § the 
actual condition of these coloniey, \ 

The errors to which I shall mote especial 
are, first, the assertion that slave ~ mayhem 
than free; second, the charge of labitual indolence 
advanced against the creoles of éfrican descent 
which has led, it is alleged, to the abanionment of the 
sugar estates, and the consequent ruinof the propri- 
etors. On the first point, viz., the cotmmarative cost 
of free and slave labor, I believe that litt i¢ any dif- 
Jerence of opinion prevails among the ptrietors of 
this island. It is, however, much to be regeited that 
the West India planters have more than Othe, since 
the period of emancipation, made formal laints 
~ the ao ay ag peer er founded on their bility 

© compete in the production of sugar. by .fre¢ jabor 
with the slave ianoe of foreign countries. -_ 

The object of the complaints doubthes 
obtain a continuance of the protective duties 
levied upon foreign sugars. I ean, he ’ 
with confidence that many who at one 
opinion that the increased production of 
was to be attributed to the cheapness of slav 
have long since discovered their error. -For 
part, I entertain no doubt that the producti 
Cuba is to be mainly attributed to its rich 
on which cot ny Sa be carried on for mau 
with little labor. in that island is abu 
cheap, and labor is_ in for 
preparing it for cultiv; It must be borne in 
that free labor is but one item among many in 
cost of producing sugar: Other items, such ‘as 
maintenance of stock, lumber, manures, expenses 
management, skilled workmen, casks, etc., must 
be taken into account, and will be found to cost .ev, 
more than the labor. 
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tate ~ ee In Trinidad, as in 
vated land can be obtained from Gevern- 


moderate -price. 
—- of a sugar estate, the expense of which I 
ve stated above, may be estimated as follows : 200 
net in England apap cag ar 
ind, at £25— ; Tum, mo an 
srivibiant €850; total, £5,850 sterling. You will 
pefteive that wages might be considerably increased 
at present prices, without real estate experiencing 
any & decline. Such is the result of the cul- 
tion.of sugar by free labor. 
, I need scarcely observe, has advanced in 
this ‘island much beyond its value in the time of 


effort will be used to obtain labor at any price; and 
with equal facilities for getting to market, the old 
plantations could no more compete with the new 
enes than your Jands in New England with the rich 
— soils of the Mississippi Valley. 
have but little means of comparing the present 
eoet of slave and free labor. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, from what I have heard, that the slaves in Cuba 
are worked much harder than they were in the British 
West Indies, or than they now are in the United 
States. The fairest test, perhaps, of the comparative 
eost of slave and free labor is to compare the wages 
paid to the free laborer with the rate demanded by 
these who let out slaves to hire. The owners of 
slaves in Cuba are in the habit of hiriag them in 
gangs, and I understand that the rate some years ago, 
when suger was much lower in price, was $17 per 
month, which, allowing twenty-six working days, 
would be sixty: five cents per day, a rate far exceeding 
the price of free labor in any of the British eolories. 
4s to the relative cost of slaye and free labor in 
this colony, I can supply you with facts, in which the 
most implicit reliance may be placed. They have 
been furnished to me by the preprietor of an estate 
eontaining three hundred acres of land, and situated 
at a distance of twelve miles from the shipping port. 
The estate referred to produced during slavery equal, 
en an average, to one hundred and forty hogsheads of 
sugar of the present weight, and required twe hund- 
red and thirty slaves. It is now worked by ninety 


Sree Yeborers, sixty adults, and thirty under sixteen 


years of age. Its average product during the last 
seven. years has been one hundred and ninety- 
four hogsheads. The total cost of labor has been 
£770 16s., or £3 19s. 2d. per hogshead of seventeen 
hundred pounds. The average of pounds of sugar to 
each laborer during slavery was 1,043 lbs., and dur- 
ing freedom 3,664 lbs. To estimate the cost of slave 
labor, the value of two hundred and thirty slaves 
must be ascertained, and I place them at what would 
have been a low average, £50 sterling each, which 
would make the entire stock amount to £11,500. 
This, at six per cent. interest, which on such property 
is much too low an estimate, would give £690; 
cost of elothing, food, and medical attendance, [ esti- 
mate at £3 10s., making £805; total cost, £1,495, or 
£10 12s. per hogshead ; while the cost of free laboryon 
the same estate, is under £4. The cost of mainte- 
nance of slaves is a point on which I have not been 
able to - reliable information. The highest 
estimate I have had is £8; the lowest £3. Itisa 
point of no importance now, as far as these colonies 
are concerned ; but in comparing the cost of free 
labor vith slave in the present day, it is desirable to 
be accurate. I have been told that the average cost 
in Cuba is $30 per annum, and if so, there can be 
no doubt that this, added to the interest on the value 
ef the slaves, would bring up the cost of labor to a 
much higher price than that given for free labor in 
any of the British colonies. I need scarcely remind 
you that the cost perhead of slaves must be calculated 
en the entire population, men, women, and children, 
a considerable per-centage of which will furnish no 
Jaber in return. 

It may interest you to know the comparative value 
ef property in this island during slavery and free- 
dom. The estate just referred to, containing 300 
acres of land, was worth during slavery £50 per acre, 
er £15,000; and I have estimated the slaves round at 
£50 each, which would be £11,500. I am not aware 
what the compensation money amounted to per head 
in Barbados; but, I have no doubt, to £30 at least. 
After the award of compensation for the slaves, the 
estate was sold during the apprenticeship for £25,000, 
and was purchased a few years ago by the present 

ietor for £30,000, which price I have no doubt 

‘ould obtain for it at any moment. It ic proper 
that I should add that I have taken the estate, regard- 
ing which I have furnished you with the foregoing 
particulars, as furnishing a fair illustration of the 
comparative productiveness and cost of cultivation 
during slavery and freedom. I couki multiply instan- 
ees in which there have been similar results. 

I shall now proceed to the consideration of the 
complaint against the creoles of African descent, that 
they are indolent, and that they have abandoned the 
sugar plentations. I am bound to affirm that, after a 
most patient investigation, I have been unable to arrive 
at such aconclusion. There is no doubt that the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes ought to be worse in Bar- 
bados than in any of the other colonies. In Bar- 
bados land is exorbitantly dear, being worth, in 
small quantities, from $400 to $600 per acre. Wages 
are from 10d. to is. per day. There are only five 
working days in the week, except during crop time. 
With all these disadvantages, the small proprietors in 
this island, holding less than five acres of lend, in- 
ereased in sixteen years from about 1,100 to 3,537. 
1 doubt much whether such a proof of industrious 
habits could be furnished with regard to a similar 
class of laborers in any other country ® the world. I 
adduce the above remarkable fact te prove that in this 
island there has been no want of ‘dustry on the part 
of the creoles of African descert- 

Unfortunately, the planters have never adopted a 
pelicy calculated to retain f4e Creoles on their planta- 
tions. Such, at least, is #¥ opinion. A West Indian 
planter follows two octpations ; he is an extensive 
agriculturist, and likewise a manufacturer. In these 
capacities, he requres a considerable capital to en- 
able him to succeed. I believe the moat profitable 
employment fef labor in the West Indies is the culti- 
vation of tho’Sugar-cane, especially if prices anything 
like the present should be maintained. What, then, 
have been the inducements held out to the laborers to 
work upon the sugar plantations? In Barbados, I 
bave explained already that wages have ranged from 
10d. to 1s. per task, and that rate prevails generally. 
In addition to these wages, a small allotment of land 
is usually given, but on a most uncertain tenure. 
The laborer May be ejected at any time on a few 
days’ notice and he is subjected to penalties for not 
working ey the estate. Iam fully convinced that the 
abandonent of the estates is owing more to the 
tenure op Which alone the planters would lease land, 
than togny other cause. It would have been a wise 

policy fr @ proprietor to have given leases of small 
allo ts in perpetnity, redeemable by the full pay- 

ment /f the capital. It would have been the common 
interstof the labgrer and proprietor that such land 
shoyd be cultivated in canes, which the tenant would 
ily have to bring to the mill of the proprietor, 

this would have ten 
Liberal wages would have induced such 
on the estates, which they could 
e without interfering with their own 
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can answer your queries with unmixed satisfaction, 
and with the conviction that there will be little if any 
difference of opinion among well-informed persons on 
that subject. The improvement which hes taken 
place in the religious condition of the people of all 
classes, and the progress of education, is quite egal 
to what could feasonably have been expected. e 
creoles are advancing rapidly in civilization. You 
have yourself made the acquaintance of men who’ 
were formerly slaves, and who are now in independent 
circumstances, and enjoying a large share of public 
respect. But the very causes which have led to the 
great prosperity of the planters of Barbados: have 
been to a considerable extent unfavorable to the 
laboring classes. If any ef that class in the British 
West Indies had cause to complain, it would be in 
this island; and it may be observed that they can 
emigrate in a few hours, and at very little expense, 
to colonies where land is both abundant and cheap, 
and where higher wages prevail. 

I shall now proceed to notice a few points referred 
to in your ™inted queries, Which T have not had 
occasion to touch on. It is impossible te compare 
the present statistics of crime with those during 
slavery, when thé great bulk of our ordinary offenses, 
petty thefts and assaults, were summarily punished 
by the managers and overseers of estates. You 
have had an opportunity of satisfying yourself that 
the offensés on this island are not of an aggravated 
character. That there is much greater security for 
person and propetty now than there was during 
slavery, does neteadinit of a doubt. 

In Bazbados there is a complete separation be- 
tween rent and wages, which is clearly the wisest 
policy; but I fear that this island is an exception to 
the colonies generally. Elscwhere, as I have already 
explained, it was deemed expedient to lease small 
allotments, from one-half an acre to one or even two 
acres on sufferance, no rent being charged if con- 
tinuous labor were given. Rent was made a sort of 
fine for not laboring ; and in case of dispute, summary 
ejectment followed, the laborer having to move his 
house and crops, er sell them to great disadvantage. 
This wretched system, I firmly believe, has led to the 
abandonment of the estates in those colonies where 
land could be obtained on a different tenure; and 
generally speaking, there is no difficulty in procuring 
it. In all colonies the laborers have abundant time 
to cultivate their own grounds ; indeed, there is no 
such thing as hard work performed by any class of 
the population, from the bighest to the lowest. 

There are no taxes peculiarly affecting the laborers. 
The elective franchise is generally high, but there 
The prejudices about 
coler are, I think, fast dying away. Strangers are 
apt to exaggerate the social distinctions, and to at- 
tribute te prejudices regarding race or color what pro- 
ceeds from entircly different causes. The classes of 
society are more marked in the West Indies than 
they are in America. 

As in England, there have been in the West Indies 
a wealthy class of landed proprietors, on which the 
masses, who are mere laborers, depend for employ- 
ment. There is also, as in England, a middle class, 
consisting of the smaller proprietors, traders, and 
mechanics. This last-named class in Barbados is 
intelligent and active, and is striving to attain political 
power and advancement. You will find that the 
higher class in Barbados is generally white, the mid- 
dle class colored, and the laboring black. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this remark. There are very 
poor whites, and wealthy men of color and of un- 
mixed African descent, and many of all shades in the 
middle class. In some of the other colonies the 
higherclass has almost disappeared, owing to absentee- 
ism and other causes; and you will therefore find 
more persons of color in a higher social position in 
those colonies than in Barbados. 

The opinions which I have expressed in this letter 
have been formed after patient and impartial inquiry, 
and are sincerely held. 

It is sufficient for me further to observe, that it is 
generally admitted that the negro understands his 
own interest ; and if, as all agree, the most profitable 
cultivation in these islands is that of the sugar-cane, 
it must ‘follow that the creole would pursue that 
branch ef industry if suflicient indacements were 
held out to him. I maintain that wherever those 
inducements are offered he invariably does labor at 
cane cultivation. 


Prom Hen. 8. <. Proseod, 

A COLORED MEMBER OF THE BARBADOS LEGISLATURE. 

There has been a very marked increase in the 
value of land since emancipation, and I should not 
hesitate to say in consequence of that measure. 

Emancipation, by diffusing labor, so to speak, and 
rendering the purchase of it according to need possi- 
ble to the small land-owner, with his little capital, at 
once enhanced the market value of such lands, and, 
by reaction, of land generally throughout the island. 
Land that, thirty years ago, no one would have taken 
as a gift with the obligation attached of paying taxes 
for it—sandy beach, — gully-sides, and the like— 
now sells readily in smal! allotments to laborers, at 
four hundred dollars per acre, and land of better 
quality at an enhanced value of at least fifty per cent. 
In two or,three years the laborer contrives, by grub- 
bing stones, soiling, composting, etc., to ®onvert the 
uglicst and most unpromising lot into a very garden 
ot fruitfuiness. 

There can be no manner of doubt that emancipation 
has given increased security to person and property. 
To say nothing of the slaves themselves, whose 
persons and such property as they might possess were 
greatly at the mercy of their masters, and to some 
extent of every free man who cared to do a spiteful 
thing, the masters themselves never felt secure, 
either in person or property, against the machinations 
of their slaves aspiring to be free, or seeking to be 
avenged for wrongs blandly styled “imaginary.” I 
have heard of some proprietors whom this feeling of 
insecurity drove to take up their residence in England. 
Fortunately, the lucifer match had not been invented, 
or the feeling would, no doubt, haye been too intensi- 
fied to be borne. That feeling has worn off altogether 
with the abolition of slavery; and, as a community, 
we all now go to our rest at night perfectly assured 
that, in the natural course of things, we shall wake up 
in the morning to attend to our business. The most 
nervous old lady among us no longer apprehends an 
insurrection of the negroes, to spoil her enjoyment of 
the morrow’s early coffee. 

I do not hesitate to say that the day's work of the 
free laborer for wages is considerably greater than 
was that of the slave. The proof of that is to be 
found in the greatly extended cultivation of the 
estates, and the increased production of the staples, 
our average crops new being double what they were 
in slavery. Something of this increase is of course 
due to improved modes of cultivation, as distinct 
from mere labor, and something, perhaps, to more 
judicious management on the whole; but, after all 
reasonable allowance shall have been made for 
these, there will still be an enormous balance to be 
accounted for in ne other conceivable way than by 
attributing it to the greater quantity of labor expended 
on the soil 


There is no comparison between the free and slave 
labor periods.as regards the cultivation of the estates. 
The island is now, ffem one end to the other, as you 
have seen, cultivated like a garden, and its product- 
iveness is greater, by far, than the most sanguine 
ever anticipated under any system of labor. Our 
staple exports are fully double what they were in 
slavery time ; and although we do not raise as much 

‘ood as we did when we had a slave population to 
feed, but depend for a large proportion of it upon our 
imports, chiefly from your country, the fault is certainly 
not due to free labes, nor yet tothe land under culti- 
vation. Many of our planters have taken up the 
idea that the wing of provisions deteriorates the 
and with some of them the 


footing on their 
estates. They buy everything of the kind > Aa 75 
N here decries emancipation as an e All 


living amo 
willing to 
willing enough, no doubt, to restrict liberty as much 
as they dare,—and here ORs Se Pere ore 
homo who would gladly avail hi of absolute 
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-born importance,—I really do not ‘there is 
man of ] 
who would seriou 


any intelligence 
sly desire to have back the 


« institution” in its in did its restora- 
ihe copeut on him. i! ” 
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poorer classes generally ; and is considerably beyond | 
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the reach of numbers of our industrious and intelli- h time, which quite alters the a 
ent middle classes, colored and white, whom it is | desperate fearfal blow at the industry, the 
wt of sound policy, to | wealth, and of Great Britain. The 
Those who deny that the emancipated slaves of polen 8, the —— _ on rhe 
these colonies have been benefited by their F nion always has been peace. Some 
em p are either grossly ignorant on the sub- hot-headead oot "Southern Scians forced 
ject which they venture to pass a j upon, or } - young Britain The 
have some sinister purpose to 2 perversion | 2.10 @e.second war with ser Gioia: 

of the truth. In this island in ular, beneficial | war ‘was'a slaveholding disunion enter- 
results of emancipation, shared more or less byevery | p'iee, designed to pave the way fer the present 
class and condition in our community, have been | red The Union policy has ever been peace, 
specially mar ed as regards the late slaves them- | ard as Britain seems at last to be converted 
selves. In their case, it has been felt in every re- | to it, Why need peace men despair? 

spect without qualification or exception: Working LT NR 


bow for themeelves, and enjoying. the fruits. of their 


proved—I am speaking of them as a whole—in all 
that distinguishes man from the mere animal; for the 
freecom that made them men, by endowing them 
with the proper rights and immunities of manhood, 
has induced aspirations and aims heretofore unfelt, 
save perhaps occasionally, and without hope, by in- 
dividuals among them ; and, at the same time, has 
developed, so to speak, a new faculty for their attain- 
ment. That which renders advancement possible to 
any class of men, tends, I need not tell you, to ad- 
vance them. 


TO WHOM GREAT BRITAIN OWES 
HER POSITION, 


BY RICHARD HILDRETH. 


-_——— 





Tue malicious and persevering misrepresenta- 
tions as to the origin and nature of the pending 
struggle between the free-labor and the slavehold- 
ing states of the American Union, lately put forth 
by those numerous British journals which have at- 
tempted to bully and frighten the free-labor states 
into conceding the lawfulness of the armed seces- 
sion of the slavcholders, and into an arrangement of 
the whole matter not in accordance with their own 
views of their duty to themselves, their country, 
and humanity, but to suit the temporary pecuniary 
convenience of the British cotton-spinners,—this 
outrageous conduct on the part of British journal- 
ists has provoked us to show in former articles with 
how little wisdom, in fact with what ridiculous 
folly, the foreign relations of Britain have been 
managed for more than a century and a half past. 

But, it may be asked, if the case has been as you 
represent it, if the British rulers have been ‘so un- 
wise, if, so far as the foreign relations of the coun- 
try are concerned, they have done little more than 
to squander the public money and to run the nation 
deeply into debt by unnecessary and unjust inter- 
meddling with the affairs of other people,—how does 
it happen that within this very period Great Britain 
has grown up from a second-rate power to her pres- 
ent foremost position among the nations of the world? 

The answer to this question is as obvious as it is 
instructive. The present elevation of England is 
not due to British statesmen, British generals, 
British admirals, British lawyers. .It is not due 
to any of those men who figure in history as 
the leaders of the nation. Nor is it due to the 
wisdom of England's laws, the excellence of her 
political institutions, nor to her system of internal 
administration, all of which it has been found 
necessary within the last thirty years to remodel in 
a great many most essential particulars, and over 
which numerous reconstructions even greater are 
still pending. The growth of England has been 
mainly, and in a general view of the case we may 
say wholly, due to her industrious classes and to 
that inventive genius on the part of a few, in the 
way of which the Government with its cireumloca- 
tion offices has often put obstacles, but which it has 
done very little to honor, stimulate, or reward. The 
Bank of Englaad, with the subsidiary system of 
private banks, to which the British Government 
has been so often indebted for means to go on, and 
which serves as the motive power to the commer- 
cial and manufacturing system of the country, was 
not the invention of any British statesman, but of 
some obscure goldsmiths and merchants of whom 
we know little or nothing. The Duke of Bridge- 
water, whose perseverance and expenditures in the 
introduction ef canals did more for the greatness of 
tho Baitich nobility put together, Was no stavésman, 
and never had any share in the administration of 
public affairs. But what could he have done 
without the aid of the great engineer who enabled 
him to carry out his plans—and how many of our 
readers, to whom the names of Chatham and Lord 
North are so familiar, can at this moment recall the 
name of thatengineer? Watt’s steam-engine was 
another contribution to England’s grextness, and an 
essential instrument in the hands of those nameless 
toilsome men who developed the richness of the 
Englirh coal-mines, and re-established by that 
meens the production of pig-iron, which by the 
middle of the last century had nearly died out for 
want of fuel—the method of smelting with mineral 
coal net having yet been discovered. Then came 
the various inventions for the spinning of cotton by 
machinery ; then the power-loom ; then our Whit- 
ney gave a fresh push to English production by the 
invention of the cotton-gin. Fulton contributed his 
share by applying the steam-engine to the propul- 
sion of vessels. Next came railroads and locomo- 
tives, which have added so much to the wealth of 
Britain and the world. 

Here we see at a glance the men who have made 
Britain the rich and powerful nation she is. It is 
her industrious and intelligent middle class, mar- 
shaled on by self-appointed chiefs, who have sus- 
tained her and carried her forward, in spite of that 
landed aristocracy, itself recruited and built up out 
of this very industrious class, which has governed, 
and still to a great cxtent governs, Great Britain 
more with a view to provide its own cadets with 
commissions in the army and navy and civil 
bureaus, and with chances of military and civil 
distinction, than with any regard to the welfare of 
the nation considered as a whole. 

It is to this same middle and industrious class 
that Great Britain owes, in a great measure, all the 
reforms which have taken place in her internal 
administration ; and in thisglass, by the confession 
of all, even of the gravest sticklers for aristocracy, 
resides her main strength, moral and political, as 
well as pecuniary. 

Now it is precisely to this intelligent, industrious 
middle class, which makes Great Britain all she is, 
that the Union party in the United States corre- 
spond. In thei, as in the corresponding class in 
Great Britain, centers the strength of the nation ; 
and the result of the existing struggle must be to 
extend to the Southern states of the Union a social 
system on the same basis, which hitherto has 
scarcely been kiiown there. 

Upon this great free laboring class rests not only 
the material and political progress of Great Britain, 
Ameriea, in fact of the civilized world, but to them 
alone must we look for progress in many social 
reforms, hitherto quite beyond the effective grasp of 
legal control ; also for escape from those terrible 
calamities, not merely of famine and ‘pestilence, but 
of war, by which, from times beyond the memory 
of men, the world has been cursed. 

Pi. - yay A! recent ag the disturbances of 

e peace of Eu revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848, 58," the Orimonn war, the Anglo- 
French-Chinese war, the Italian war, and now the 
great rebellion of the Southern slay 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


RECEIPTS DURING FEBRUARY, 1832, 





Charlestown, Winthrop church.......... $127 76 

Gong. s0cVidd Sdtvbe todd 18 
West M « church (additional)... 4 0 
Avdover, Mrs. L. B, Edwards........... 100 


" CONeECTICUT: 
ngham. G. W. Shelton, Esq , to con- 
stitute Rey, E. Carpenter life-member..$ 25 00 
Lebanon, First Cong. church and society. 19 00 
Hartford, Z 3 00 


ISLET ETETL Le Tre) 


East Woodsteck Cong. church........... 3 40 
Plainville Cong. church ................ 33 00 
ristol, H. T. Cook, Esq Peerrerecccscs cece 60 
I, Nathan L. Birge, Fsq........... 35 68 
Willimantic Cong. churcp .............. 25 76 
Bast Windsor Cong. church.............- 8 08 
-——- 157 8 
New Youre: 
Brooklyn, Plymouth church............. $67 12 
ps acceded <p weccocbeges 75 25 
Wartaw, J. H. Darling, Eeq., constituting 
Mrs. Henry B, Jenks life-member...... 25 00 
tate Fae: Briemle ... . op <<s<0.0rccrs-c0e 100 00 
Mamsburg Cong. church............. 11 62 
¥ “ Se anteah-ect-siarers 26 31 
, —- 5 W 
" Taeawos: 
Dover Cong. church........... a ai events $ 500 
Mortis, Bequest of late Reuben J. Reys... 100 00 ee 
_ " Siewa: 
; MeGregor Cong. church ............... sssecees 9 25 
" Kansas; 
* Oseawatomic Cong. church............... 2000. 3 00 
$732 33 


N. A. CALKINS, Treasurer, 
No. 135 Grand strect, New York. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS— West Springfield.— Rev. Eden B. 
Foster, D.D., late of Lowell, but now settled over the 
Fisst Congregational church in this town, is preaching 
with great acceptance. His sermons to young men, 
delivered on alternate Sabbath afternoons, drew large 
audiences, and from the adjoining tewns. The West 
Springfield church has been somewhat famous for its 
ministers ; beginning with such men among the dead 
as Hopkins and Woodbridge and Lathrop; and spread- 
ing among the living with Sprague, Vermilye, Hunter, 
Wood, Field, Hawks, and Foster,—the last always the 

b. 





best. 


CONNECTICUT—Winsted.—Rev. James B. Pearson 
was dismissed from the First Congregational church 


pin Wigsted, Ct., by a council convened, March 11. 


Thesellowing resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the eouneil : 

Resolved, That in view of the difference in opinion and feeling 
existing between the pastor and a few members of this congrega- 
tion in relation to the appropria’e themes of pulpit recognition 
and discussion, and the want of mutual sympathy arising there- 
from. we reluctantly advise that the request of the pastor to be 
dismisse@ from his pastoral relation be granted. 

Resolved, That this council regard as highly proper that the 
pastor in his Sabbath ministrations should to a proper extent, and 
in the spirit of Christian candor, discuss the moral character and 
bearivg of any and every evil prevailing in our country, as also 
the duties of Christians and citizens in relation thereto, and that 
as a council we do enter our solemn protest against any action of 
members of a church or congregation which shall tend to intimi- 
date the society in its action, or influence the pastor to withhold 
from hishearers great and important truths. 

Resolved, That we do not learn that the pastor has in any way 
exceeded the } ounds of the strictest propriety in the exercise of 
his ministerial prerogative in this regard. 

Resolved, That we commend our brother Pearson to the confi- 
dence abd sympathy of the churches of onr land, a3 an intelligent 
mun an@ an able and faithful preacher of the Gospel, and trust 
that ere long the Great Head of the church Will open to him a still 
wider door of usefulness, 

Revolvcd, That we recommend to this church greater docision 
of character in defense of the truth, and greater faithfulness in 
sustaining an independent pastoral intluence, and that in this 
way only can they expect prosperity. 

It is one of the many strange things in these days 
of secession, that while the pastor of one village is a 

ae | the rebels, (Rev. Hiram Eddy,) the 
“the adjoining village should be driven away 
two or three members of his congre- 


ha@ presumed to-exrress his Inde- 
opinion on the rebellion. 


i YLVANIA—The Western aang ma tte 
Congregational Association of Western Pennsylvan 
held its annual session at Steuben, Crawford co., com- 
mencing Feb. 11. Opening sermon by Rev. William 
Irons, Twelve churches responded by their delegates. 
Ministerial brethren present, Rev. U. T. Chamberlain, 
moderator, D. R. Barker, and L. Reed. Absent, Rev. 
Samuel Jacobs and J.N. Allen. Amongst other things 
the asseeiation passed the following : 

Resolved, That the cause in which our Government is now strug- 
giing isa righteous cause; and we pledge ourselves to labor and 
sacrifice to sustain it to the utmost of our ability. 

Adjourned to meet at Willmington, Mercer ce, on 
the second Tuesday of Sept. next. 


ENGLAND—Worcestershire.—The spiritual destitu- 
tion prevailing in many paris of this county has for 
some time past pressed heavily upon the minds and 
hearts of many of our ministers and people there ; 
and at'the last meeting of the County Association of 
Congregational Churches this anxiety took a definite 
form, in the appointment of a committee who should 
make arrangements for a Conference, to be held in 
Worcester, to consider the spiritual condition of the 
county, and to devise some means for meeting its 
manifest wants. This Conference was held in Angel- 
street chapel, Worcester, and was attended by 
about sixty ministers, and representatives from the 
churches in the county. R. Padmore, Esq., M.P., 
presided. Samuel Morley, Esq., and Rev. J. H. Wil- 
son of London were present. 

The impression produced by the facts reported was 
of the ‘most solemn character. The deplorable igno- 
rance,fecklessness, and vice, prevailing in different 
parts of the county, seemed almost incredible, and 
the uter insufficiency of all existing agencies was 
made patent to all. 

Rev J. H. Wilson of London addressed the meeting 
upon tie importance of seeking a revival of true god- 
liness in the churches, as the best preparation for 
Christan work in the world. 

Mr. Morley then referred to the new agency which 
had lately been introduced into other counties with 
such manifest advantage, under the designation of 
“Lay Evangelists,” described the kind of agents 
employed, and gave some detaiis of the manner and 
resultsof their working, and recommended this kind 
of agency as pre-eminently adapted to meet the 
specia) wants of Worcestershire. 

The whole was summed up in a series of resolu- 
tions, moved by T. R. Hill, Esq., and seconded by 
Eeq., to the effect that— 














‘present promised the sum of £1,450, 





to be paid dn three years, as a commencement. 
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pene®, there wonlt new.be 
at least one Bishop of Church who could 
preach in the Trish tongue. 

The Bishop ef Alabama.—The daily Ts make a 
blandering armouncement which, we tele it, is meant 
to convey the in that Rev. Richard H. Wil- 
mer was con Bishop of Alabama last Thurs- 
day in Richmond. The E£; Recorder, not loag 
ago, gave us to un that opposition to his con- 


secration would be made at the South, on the ground 


of the part he has taken in military affairs. It is our 
own im that the t body of our bistiops and 
clergy condemn Bishop Polk's course as strongly 


as. we do; and we have no doubt of The Recorder’s 
correciness in supposing that if Mr. Wilmer had really 
done what the papers have charged him with, his 
consecration would have been defeated. In the ab- 
sence of further information, we cannot bat infer, 
from the fact of his consecration in his own city, and 
where his whole course must be well known, that the 
charges against him have been grossly exaggerated, 
if not found to be entirely grou . The Bishop of 
Virginia was the consecrator on the occasion, assisted 
by the Bishop of Georgia, and Bishop Johns, the last 
mentioned preaching the sermon.—Church Journal. 


METHODIST. 


Kew Chapel in Paris.—The correspondent of The 
Methodist writes : 

“The work upon the new Wesleyan chapel in Paris is now to 
commence at once ; and the building will probably be finished by 
next Christmas, and fit for occupancy in the early part of spring. 
The site is an admirable one, and the building will be an ornament 
to the neighborhood. The authorities of the city have afforded 
every facility to the enterprise ; and at their instance towers are 
to be erected at the angles of the building, to increase its architec- 
tural effect. The contract was signed yesterday by Rev. W. 
Arthur and Francis Lycet?, Esq., on the part of the Wesleyan 
areey we Byam? I am happy to report Mr. Arthur‘m much 
better he than for years past. He is ‘in labors foundant,’ 
with topgue and pen and busy brain, for the glory of God and the 
advancement of his cause among men; and it is matter of joy to 
the whole church that his physical strength has been so nearly 
restored to its normal state. We Americans owe him a heavy 
debt of gratitude for his earnest and successful labors im setting 
‘before the British public the true nature of the present stfuggle— 
and I am sure that we shall not forget the ebligation.” * 

Methodism and the Rebellion —Rev. Henry Cox, the 
well-known and widely-estecmed pastor of the 
Wabash-avenue M. E. church in this city, on last 
Sabbath preached his farewell discourse to his late 
flock, and goes hence to @ new field of labor in St. 
Louis. There is more in this matter than the sim- 
ple exchange of parishes, not so unusual.ig this 
denomination as among others of the sects, but 
remarkable in none, in this age. It is not simply 
that a successor replaces Mr. Cox in the Chicago 
pulpit he has filled so well, but there are in the 
circumstances of his entering a new fieldin St. Louis 
points which will give to his mission an importance 
in the eyes of the religious public throughout the 
loyal states. When the rebellion became a settled 
scheme, its marked feature was that the “ method in 
its madness” cou!d not be Methodism. Tne line of 
secession must be drawn straight through that church, 
and the Methodist church South was created, and 
went into operation throughout the rebel states ; 
and the ruin and desolation of Southern society to 
the fullest degree is shared by its religious commuai- 
ties. Sanctuaries deseited, parishes broken up, pas- 
torates vacant, have been the result of secession in 
the churches. It maiks a newera began whana man 
like Mr. Cox goes to a city which has suffered some 
of the worst evils of secession, and lays his Hands 
to the work of rebuilding. It is significant of the 
return of better days, and the waning in Missouri of 
the bogus concern, the Methodist church South.. We 
hear the same tidings from other parts of the state 
of Missouri. In many places the church South has 
been abandoned, and Methodism reorganized. And 
this is Rev. Mr. Cox’s mission to St. Louis. This 
view alone would reconcile his large and united con- 
gregation in this city to his change of connection. 
The two years of his residence in Chicago have 
served to give him a wide popularity and great use- 
fulness in our community. He is a thoroughly wide- 
awake and earnest man and preacher, who looks, 
talks, and hits squarely at evil wherever he finds it. 
He will rally and reorganize about him in St. Louis 
the followers of Methodism, and reorganize that 
church anew on the basis that loyalty to the country 
is duty to God.—Chicago Tribune. " 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Revivals in —There is an interesting work 
of grace in the Lutheran College of Iowa. Rev. J. 
G. Schaeffer has been assisting Prof. Geiger in a 
series of religious meetings ; the Holy Spirit has been 
poured out upon the students, and quite a number 
have professed their faith in Christ. 

In Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, there is a 
very extensive and powerful work of grace. Qhe 
: t believes that soon there’will be but few #tu- 
dents in the College who will not be in Christ or seek- 
ing Christ. 


Editors’ Book. Table. 


BOOKS. 


Crimping tur Mountain; or, How I Rose in the 
World. By the author of “Old Red House,” ete. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. 1862. 24mo. pp. 246. 

An autobiography of one who rose by his own per- 
severing toil from the sluttishness of a wretched and 
degraded country home, to a position of usefulness 
and enjoyment, and to high attainments. An excel 
lent book for young people; with story enough to 
make it interesting, not enough exhortation to spoil it, 
and of a genuinely and healthily stimulating tone. 

Sxquet ro Tru, tar Scissors Gainper. By Mrs. 
Madeline Leslic. . Boston : Henry Hoyt. 1862. 

Follows the career of Mr. Tim until he is well 
established as a useful and respected minister of the 
Gospel. A well-written story of a very pronounced 
Sunday-school character; the didactics, to which of 
course we do not object as such, being somewhat too 
obvious to produce their besi effect. 

Tue Snerarrp or Betutenem, Kinc or Isragr. By 
A. L.O. E. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1862. 24mo. pp. 440. 

The Life of David, that rich and evergreen oriental 
romance, is in this book laid out in a paraphrase, in a 
series of lectures by Mr. Eardley, curate of the little 
English town of Axe, to a village audience ; their 
various characters and situations, and the effects upon 
them of the lectures and the other labors of the curate, 
constituting a matrix for the history. The work is on 
the whole not ill done; but like many English books 
of its class, marked by a condescension toward “ the 
poorer classes,” a tinge of clericality, and a certain 
obviousness of conscious intention to do good. 


Cunist THE Srinit: being an Attempt to state the 
Primitive View of Christianity. By the author of 
“Remarks on Alchemy and the Alchemists,” etc. 
Second edition, enlarged. New York: James Mil- 
ler. 1861. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. xxxix., 452; and 
xxvili., 462. 

It is, we believe, an “open secret” that this book 
is written by Gen. Hitcheuck, who a little while ago 
declined a major. of volunteers, for fea- 
sons honorable te himself, and whe is respected @s 
an experienced and able soldier. The work consists 
of an elaborate argument to prove that the writers of 
the New Testament, except Paul, were of the seet of 
Essenes, mentioned by Josephus and others, to show 
that the New Testament writings were their esoteric 
or hermetic books, and constitute not en actual bis- 
tory of facts, but a “ sublime spiritual history,” within 
or concealed under “ the external and mythical repre- 
sentations presented in the Gospels ;” including of 
course the doctrine that Christ did not exist, but that 
his life is “ a representation, in the form of history or 
biography, of the Life, or Spirit, of the Hebrew sacred 
beoks.” The whole second volume illustrates thitse 
views by interpreting the Gospel of John upon this 
hypothesis. 

The work bears evidence of considerable acquire- 
ments, of much ingenuity, and of aptitude for re- 
searches of this mystical realist character; and what- 
ever its actual value as a contribution to theology, is 
written in an honest and kindly spirit, and possesses 
much interest. We do not, for ourselves, suppose 











modify our belief in « personal Christ. ‘ 
Works. or Cuar.es gy renee 
John Gilbert. Martin Chuzzlewit. New York: 

ooeyrh pA 1862. 4 vols. 12mo. pp. 822; ; 
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Mrs,’Gamp, one of the very greatest of Dickens's 
creations, the odd traits of young Bailey, Mrs. Tolgers, 
Mr. Nadgett the secret-monger, the crowd of minor 
characters, not at all forgetting the fresh and ra~y and 
well-deserved satire upon the bad kind of Américan 
editors, politicians, speculators, bullies, and Western 
“Jocations”—if we should detail them all, we should 
reprint @ very large portion of the whole book. 

The four tilustrations of these four volumes are 
good, especially Mr. Pecksniff in vol. 3. The paper 
and printing are those of the Riverside Press, and 
their excellences of material, taste, and mechanical 
execution very rare; absolutely unsurpassed, we be- 
lieve, among publications of a character so popular. 
The productions of the Riverside Press are hereafter 
to be in the hands of Messrs. Sheldon & Co., and is- 
sued with their imprint. 


ErnicaL anv Prysio.ogicar Inquinirs, chiefly rela- 
tive to subjects of popular interest. By A. H. Dana. 
New York: C. Scribner. 1862. 12mo. pp. 308. 

This is a collection of brief discussions, sometimes 
only memorandums thrown together, on interesting 
subjects. They show much research and much in- 
dustry, and contain many just and suggestive 
thoughts. Their style is often defective, however; 
and they are rather sketches or hints or partial views, 
than exhaustive essays. It is to be regretted that 
more rigorous proof-reading should not have saved 
the somewhat striking errors which disfigure the 
clessical quotations and foreign names. 





PERIODICALS. 


Ta.rs oF THe Day, OriainaL AND Srnecrep. 
ton: Wm. Carter & Brother. New York: Ross & 
Tousey. 8vo. Monthly. pp. about 125 per number. 

This is really a monthly magazine for stories only; 
and professes to furnish a careful selection of the best 
current tales, some short and some long, some orig- 
inal and some selected from other periodicals—in 
which latter case we may hope, or rather wish, that 
the authors receive a fair compensation for Messrs, 
Carters’ use of the fruit of their lavors. The larger 
proportion of them are tales “of society,” with now 
and then a poem, a story of the muscular or adven- 
turous kind, or one of a more imaginative cast. So far 
as we have been able to examine, the materials are 
selected with good judgment, and afford pleasant light 
reading, which is what they claim to give, [tis a 
special recommendation, in our own individual view, 
that so few of the stories extend beyond one nutaber ; 
but there certainly are people who like the “ inter- 
mittent type” of novel. 
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THE RIVERSIDE BOOKS. 


In a recent notice of White’s Shakespeare, we took 
occasion to notice the great improvement in the man- 
ufacture of books in this country during the last ten 
years, and also to call attention to the anuspizious 
fact that the public taste in reading had improved 
with the progress of mechanical art in publishiag—as 
evinced in the multiplication of elegant editions of 
standard English literature. The examples cited, 
Lowever, were drawn from the catalogues of various 
publishers, and most of them from Boston houses: 
to one press, however, the best illustrations were 
due; and in the catalogue of Sheldon & Co., of this 
city, we now have the pleasure to recognize 2 more 
complete evidence of the encouraging progress then 
indicated. Indeed, we venture the statement that 
no single house, at home or abroad, can boast a 
higher, more desirable, or superior class of works, 
whether their intellectual value or their mechanical 
beauty is considered. It is, indeed, a most significant 
refutation of half the sarcasms of the English press 
regarding American civilization, that such editions of 
such books should be issued here to meet a popular 
demand and conform to popular taste. In New York, 
the enlightened enterprise of ‘Mr. Houghton, the pro- 
prieter of the Riverside Press, at Cambridge, is 
scarcely appreciated. He has not only carried the 
typographical art to a hitherto unattained degree of 
mechanical perfection, and made the American col- 
lector independent of the once indispensable London 
editions of standard English authors; but he has set 
an example of careful supervision, admirable taste in 
arrangement and finish, and completeness of style and 
effect, which render the issues of the Riverside Press 
models to the lover of correctness and heauty in typog- 
raphy. He is a reformer, and ‘must have incurred 
serious risks in carrying out his ideal. There is ne 
such paper, no such type elsewhere; and what Aldus 
was to Venice, and Pickering to London, Houghton is 
to America. And now having thus imperfectly done 
justice to the external ef this noble collection—glance 
at their titles ! What a world of knowledge, humanity, 
truth, and fancy are contained in these beautifu) vol- 
umes! Each of them is a link in the progress of the 
race—a type of the universal mind, or a memorial of 
absolute and original geniue. First of all, we have 
the leader of modern thought, the high-piiest of philos- 
ophy, Lory Bacon—in a form which his latest and 
best editor acknowledges is superior to the London 
edition; next is the father of the essayists—the 
earliest popular thinker of France—old Montaigne— 
with all the rich illustrations appended to bis incom- 
parable essays which the researches and the esthetic 
crilicism of our age has furnished ; and most appro- 
priately in the same catalogue are the only complete 
and elegant editions of those two prominent and pop- 
ular modern English essayists, Carlyle and Macaulay. 
Nor are the master-pieces of historical achievement 
which characterize our times absent: in Milman’s 
Latin Christianity, Hallam’s Middle Ages, Constitu- 
tional History, and Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe, we have a complete exposition of the pregress 
of the race in ideas, polity, and religion, from the 
advent of Christianity to the XIXth century—not in 
a dry, statistical, but in a fresh and genial digest— 
whereby the toil of scholars flowers inte beauty and 
grace. Two quaint, venerable, and most suggestive 
books— prime favorites of the learned and the pious— 
afford quite a diverse but hardly lees congenial insight 
and charm : Burton's “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” and 
Walton’s “ Lives” —both being as exquisite specimens 
of books as they are unique memorials of life and 
character. Fit companion to these antique worthies is 
he who loved them so wisely and well—Elia. When 
we say that the Riverside edition of Charles Lamb is 
the best extant, his admirers who do not yet possess 
it will hasten to make their own the only shrine ade- 
quately beautiful for such a household literary saint. 
No lover of books, no student of literature, cama do 
without D’Israeli, the elder; and here are his curious 
anecdotes, his charming stories about authors—their 
eccentricities, infirmities, and quarrels—all in the 
clearest type and the most convenient sized and 
tastefully bound volumes ; while the greatest religious 
thinker of France, Blaise Pascal, is also reproduced 
in the same elegant and readable shape. Wide as.ie 
the scope, solid and full the resources, combined in. 
such an array of standard literature, it lacks one 
essential element of modern life and lore—the novel ; 


Papers appeared, as the initiative exemplar. Since 
then, the Household edition ef Boz hee gained m~nthiy 
and Martin Chuzsiewit—juet issued 
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Ove Cuartains have the right views of duty. 
The regiment is the parish, and they believe it to 
be their duty to go wherever the parishioners do, 
and help them. Thus, at the battle of Roanoke 
Island, Rev. Mr. James of Worcester, Mass., when 
the officers were shot down around a gun, sprang 
forward, encouraged the men, and worked in their 
midst as a gunner. A man that can worka sermon 
or a gun equally well, may be said to be thoroughly 
furnished to every good word or work. 


One may be pardoned for pride in the well-doing 
of one of his own spiritual children, grown up 
under his charge. We take from the correspondent 
of The N. Y. Times a mention of one of the members 
of. Plymouth church, Brooklyn. “ Lieut. Carrington 
Raymond, bearer of dispatches from Gen. McClellan, 
and a member of Gen. Casey’s staff, came up with 
Capt. Dayton as he was struggling forward through 
the miry road, and after putting his shoulder to the 
wheel and aiding him out of difficulty, remained 
by the gun through the action. His presence and 
coolness inspired the men with new energy. Cap!, 
Dayton was knocked down by a grape-shot early in 
the action, which tore two buttons from his coat, 
and bruised his breast, but fortunately left him 
otherwise unharmed.” 

ArT the battle of the Neuse, near Newbern, among 
many noble sons, fell none of better blood than 
Lieut Stearns, Adjutant of the Massachusetts 
2st, son of Rev. Dr. Stearns, President of Amherst 
College. Was it not for his country and for his 
Ged that he was reared and educated? He 
has fulfilled his whole life-work without many cum- 
bering years! While we bring our sorrowing sym- 
pathy to his parents, we also bear congratulations. 

A large and full life has been completed ; half a 
century of ordinary living in an hour! His coun- 
try accepts that life given for her, and records his 
name imperishably. Nor is his work done. Of 
the hundreds of generous young men who will sur- 
round his bier, will there be one whose heart will 
be untusceptible to the lesson taught by the self- 
sacrifice of this young patriot? The Tribune's 
correspondent says : 

“The battle had raged for something less than an 
hour when the 21st lost one of its noblest officers, 
in the person of Adjutant Frazer A Stearns, the 
young man who bore himself so bravely in the dif- 
ficult and dangerous charge on the right of the ene- 
my’s battery on Roanoke Island. Poor Stearns re- 
ceived a bullet in his right breast and fell dead in 
his place. He was the son of the President of Am- 
herst College, and possessed the love of his com- 
manding officer and the whole regiment. Lieut.- 
Col. Clark, who is in command of the 2lst, was 
affected to tears when relating the circumstances 
of his untimely death, for he felt almost the love of 
a father for the young man.” 

We are not losing our sons in the battles of lib- 
erty. They rise above the din and dust of life to 
shine as stars in the firmament! 


Tue gallant frigate Cumberland went down with 
her flag flying and her last guns firing, even when 
their muzzles were under water! And her chap- 
lain went down with her. He was athis post with 
the surgeons, among the wounded, and none of the 
surgeons or chaplain forsook their men, but went 
to God with them! This was a glorious immersion! 
This baptism cleansed life once and for ever! We 
do not know the chaplain’s name: Will some one 
inform us? It is known in heaven! 


Rev. Ortanvo N. Benton, chaplain of the N. Y. 
51st, fell at the battle of the Neuse, near Newbern. 
He was a Presbyterian pastor at Apalachin, Tioga 
co.,N. Y. From the roar of battle to the peace at 
heaven’s gate, how strange the transition! A 
baptism of blood! He has found countless saints 
who before him had proved that it was sweet to 
shed one’s blood for One who had shed His blood 
for the world ! 


We record the death of Lucius D. Olmsted of 
Chicago, the last of five sons of the late Prof. 
Olmsted of Yale College. He was one of the most 
active and efficient members of Plymouth church, 
Chicago, and largely and liberally concerned in the 
support of the Congregational Theological Semin- 
ary at Chicago. He was a Christian whom the 
church on earth misses, but whose coming glad- 
dens heaven. Many will meet him whom he sent 
thither. His last days were full of cheerful and 
sweet content, and death was vanquished before it 
appeared. 





Years are not the only measures of time. For 
instance, how far is it from the day when John 
Quincy Adams was about to be expelled from Con- 
gress for free speech, and that day on which the 
Vice-President of the United States descended from 
his chair to greet and welcome Wendell Phillips to 
the Senate Chamber ? 

There has been a very great change somewhere. 
But it is not in Wendell Phillips’s views of slavery ! 





Genera McCieitian has twice given to the 
nation the most lively emotions of pleasure :—once, 
when some eight months ago, he came to Washing- 
ton ; and now again, when he leaves it. Had he 
been a tried and proved man, the people would have 
been less impatient. But having nothing to build 
their faith upon, when month after month 
slipped away, and there was no result corre- 
sponding with the enormous expense and prepa- 
ration, it was not in human nature to be 
unanxious. Silence in a commander is a good 
quality. But like all other things, it must be 
wisely used. In a country where public sentiment 
constitutes so large an element of government, it 
must not be ignored. There must be something 
for men’s thoughts to feed on. Every ruler in 
this land has got to take the people into his confi- 
dence. Not to have done it has proved in this case 
more embarrassing than any amount of information 
given to the enemy by premature disclosure could 
have done. General McClellan seems to have for- 
gotten that he was leader of the People’s army. He 
has been in sympathy with the army and with the 
Goyernment, but hardly enough with the people. 
This is apt to be the fault of military men. Their 
training does not run toward democracy. It is not to 
be denied that this reserve and patient waiting of our 
young General brought him to the very verge of 
disfavor and reproach. But should his success 
now, in the field, answer at all to the ability which 
he is supposed to have in organizing and drilling 
an army, he will reap in over-measure a harvest 
of renowa such as rarely falls to the lot of man. 
Our best wishes go with him. 
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Bexeritrs oF Freepom iN Barsanos.—Our readers 
will feel themselves indebted to Mr. Charles Tap- 
pan’ of Boston for allowing us to present the im- 
portant testimonies of Governor Hincks and Hon, 
S. J. Prescod, in regard to the effects of emancipa- 
tion in the Island. of Barbados. Mr. Francis. 
Hincks, M-P.P., was for years a leading politician 
in Canada, and active in bringing forward the great 
Canadian railway schemes, and procuring for them 
the’ srt of the Government and capitalists of 

‘The provincials having raised a com- 


obliged to bound their political aspirations to 
subordinate offices of their own colonies, Mr. 


| Hincks was selected, in 1856, for his talents and 


popularity, as the first recipient of public honors 
from the sovereign, by being appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Barbados. Two years ago he was 
promoted to be Governor-in-Chief of the Windward 
Islands. Quite recently, we learn, he has been 
still further advanced to the Governorship of Brit- 
ish Guiana, which brings him almost to a baronetcy 
or a peerage. The confidence due to his lucid and 
ample statement is therefore complete. 

Samuel J. Prescod, Esq., a gentleman of color, 
was free, and had already attained to honorable 
distinction before the general emancipation in 1834. 
Both he and his wife were liberally educated in 
England. He has continued to advance, both 
wealth and honor flowing in upon him, with the 
respect and esteem of all classes of people. Dr. 
Lloyd observes of him, in his Letters from the West 
Indies: “ We thought we had never met with more 
intelligence and refinement.’ His letter gives the 
result of intimate personal observation, both of the 
old way of slavery and the new way of freedom. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


TureE months ago a bill was introduced into 
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the United States Senate, “ For the release of cér- 
tain persons held to service or labor in the District 
of Columbia.” Are the friends of this Gov- 
ernment and of the Administration aware of the 
vital importance of this measure? It ought to 
have begn passed months ago. It is a shame for 
Congress to sit in the midst of legalized slavery for 
one single hour longer than is necessary to perfect 
a wise removal of it. Every week of needless 
delay is a week of infamy. 

Slavefy can exist in the District of Columbia 
only by the will of Congress. The moment Con- 
gress chooses it ends. The reason that it is not 
ended is, that Congress has not willed it. The 
power is constitutional in the hands of Congress. 
There is a majority there in favor of compensated 
emancipation. The whole loyal country would 
approve or at least submit to its removal. Why is 
there any delay? The manner of doing is some- 
times a significant part of the thing done. Liberty 
should be ordained with an enthusiasm of justice. 
It is disgraceful to seem to extract it from reluctant 
hearts, as if it were an unavoidable necessity, and 
not a glorious choice! Have the friends of the 
Natural Rights of Man (we love to go back to those 
old phrases on which the independence of this 
people Was argued and won) considered this na- 
tional duty ? 

1. We owe emancipation tothe slave. Simpleright 

and justice should precede all questions of policy or 

expediency. Men have a natural right to liberty. It 

is God’sgift. Only crime rightfully forfeits it. To 

take itaway is robbery. To keep it withheld is life- 

long robbery. This nation sins against every slave 

in the District of Columbia ; and against every slave 

in every dock-yard or territory where the authority 

of the Federal Government is supreme. When all 

cther reasons are given for emancipation, the first 

and most conclusive, most approvable to reason and 

most binding on the conscience, is, that liberty is the 

slave’s right, and that to withhold it when there is 

power to release, is a national sin and crime ! 

2. Congress owes it to the honor and good 

name of this Government to clear it, by an exercise 

of its legitimate power, from the disgrace of 
criminél inconsistency before the whole civilized 

world! ‘There is not such another spectacle on the 

globe unless it be in Rome. Rome claims to be the 

spiritual center of the Christian world, and Wash- 

ington the capital of Liberty. But Atheism rules 

at Rome, and Bondage in Washington! The 

practical condition of each is in derision of the prin- 

ciples which they champion and vaunt ! 

Hitherto. we could vail our shame. We could 

say dhat the slaveholding states overruled the 

Northérn conscience, that emancipation was with- 

held by mere political constraints. We cannot 

plead that now. Congress has constitutional power 

to perform this justice to the slave; it will be in 

consonance with the wishes and faiths of the 

founders of this Government; there is no longer a 

Southern influence to withstand the deed ; there is 

a clear majority of loyal votes. If it is not done, it 

will be because Justice is not deemed good policy 

by men who ought to do right but dare not! There 

will never be a seat of government worthy of this 

nation until loyal men, loyal ideas and doctrines, 

and loyal acis, shall sway the District of Co- 

lumbia. 

3. This step is demanded by our national affairs. 

We have reached a point at which mere discussion 

will help us little till we shall have done something. 

We need an ordinance—a testifying and identify- 

ing action. The early Christian passed through 

baptism as a deed which, having no direct effect 
upon himself, yet marked to all the world a cHANGz. 

Baptism struck through between a man’s past life 
and his new one, and was like the Red Sea between 

Egpyt and Israel—a separation for ever! 

We need a solemn act and testimony for our 
people that they for ever abandon Satan and his 
works of bondage, and that they will henceforth 
cleave unto Him who came to open prison-doors 
and give liberty to the captives. 

The moral effect of emancipation in the District 
of Columbia will be incalculable. It will be the 
critical act. That done, emancipation in every 
state is certain. It becomes only a question of 
time. 

4. When this war is ended, the administration of 
this Government will be in the hands either of men 
who are determined to uphold slavery, and prevent 
. the destruction of its political influence ; or in the 
hands-of those who are determined that all the 
moral power of this Government ought to be given 
to liberty. There is to be no middle ground. We 
wish this Administration to commit itself and 
the whole North to Constitutional Freedom. Just 
so far as this Government can do it, it is bound 
hereadter, in the use of patronage, in the bestowal 
of henor, office, preferment, or influence, to dis- 
criminate against slavery and for liberty. In short, 
the Government must, for fifty years to come, do 
for liberty just what for fifty years last past it has 
been doing for slavery. To hate slavery has been 
a disqualification for honor or political influence. 
The simple fact that no man had any chance in 
public life who did not make friends with the South, 
has revolutionized two generations! All the eager, 
ambitious, and not over scrupulous young men of 
capacity were warped and beguiled. 

Now; it is the duty of this Administration to 
bring back the Government to the doctrine and the 
policy of its Founders. This Government was or- 
dained for liberty. lt tolerated slavery. Not be- 
cause it was esteemed good, not because it was 
wanted, but simply because it existed, and had 
power.to exist. But slavery was tolerated as a 
cancer ison the face of beauty, because her affi- 
anced lover thought it only a wart ora mole. It 
was not the cancer, but the wife, that the lover 
sought and wedded. Wedding one, he got 
both. But which shall he cherish? Health or 
Disease? Which cheek shall he kiss, that on 


some? 

‘This Government was ordained for liberty. It 
has lapsed from its ordination. It must go back. 
President Lincoln should put himself where Wash- 
ington stood. He ought to declare by word and by 
deed, that hereafter every influence of this Govern- 
ment shall be administered honestly for liberty and 





int. bes » none of them ever received a capital 
plain berw sama — 


against slavery ! inistered legaliy, constitu- 
» discreetly, to be sure, but really and un- 


which beauty lingers, or that eaten and loath-- 








mistakably administer vie Bas ph ape ow, 
and every ambitious young man_in it, shall 
that the road of preferment lies away from slavery 
and toward liberty ! 

The first step in such a noble policy will wor- 
thily be, Emancipation in the District of Columbia! 
Let not Mr. Lincoln be afraid to avow and execute 
the convictions and wishes of that silent hero who 
happily sleeps at Mount Vernon! There is to be 
some second Washington who shall again give lib- 


erty to thisland. Whoshall ithe? om. | 


5. It is said that such an act would be uawel- 
come to the Border states, and so offensive to the 
South that it would embarrass a reconstruction of 
the Union. No. We have gone so far thate little 
more or little less will make no difference with the 
South. The rebellious states will not come into 


the Union again, if they can help it, Military J 


power is the only instrument at present, “The 
sword is the only trowel that will work cement. 
By-and-by it will be otherwise. But not now. 
The latent Union feeling in the South is trash. 
There is no stuff in it out of which men are made. 
It is cowardly, deceitful, double-faced, and worth- 
less as a moral element. If East Tennessee and 
its mountain skirts be excepted, all the rest of the 
South is clean gone. It may be counted out fora 
whole generation. Every politician has got to die 
out. A new set of men must come in. And the 
new men will come in according to the way that 
their interests and ambitions lead them; and it is 
the business of Government to see that their inter- 
ests shall all lie in being patriotic for liberty and 
not for slavery. 

In short, it is right to emancipate. It is duty to 
do it in the District of Columbia. Congress-has 
the power. The Administration should make it 
their own measure. It will be such an initiation of a 
polity of liberty for the future as will give m¥fal 
tone and irrepressible influence to any administra- 
tion that adopts it! That party that adopts a posi- 
tive policy will ride over all negatives and newtgals. 
That platform that has in it most of the old Ameri- 
can doctrine of human rights—most of the pre- 
revolutionary spirit of liberty—will iaspire most 
enthusiasm, and carry the popular heart. Dead- 
wood platforms are over. No more rafts half 
above and half under water. Give us a platform 
like those of our fathers—every beam and plank 
hewn from live oak, or from the evergreen pine, 
and all, whether Southern oak or Northern pine, 
bearing up before the whole world the illustrious 
declaration: All men are born equal, and have 
certain inalienable rights—Life, Liserty, and 
Property. 





THE RIGHT ROAD. 


Ir there is ever to be such a thing as Christian 
unity, it must be founded upon Christian dispositions, 
and not upon philosophical ideas. Upon the 0 
there will never be erected a unity of faith. Upon 
the Heart there may be. Truth is good, and error 
is dangerous, only so far as they affect the life and 
practice. Good living is the end, belief only the 
means. God’s providence is working out this truth 
in practice even faster than in theory. Sects 
are lowering their division walls. They are 
beginning to train flowers and vines over walls, 
which run over on both sides; and whichever 
owns the roet, both divided parties are having the 
same blossoms. The great Christian truth, so 
grandly opened by Robert Hall, that no Christian 
church has a right to exclude from its confidence 
and communion those whom the Master has 
accepted, by the token that they have his spirit, is 
becoming more and more influential. God bless 
every step toward Forbearance, Love, Charity, 
among the great brotherhoods of Christians! Who, 
twenty years ago, would have expected, in a lead- 
ing Episcopal paper, the following most admirable 
words, which we extract from The Christi 
Times and Episcopal Recorder of New,¥6 
Such sentiments cannot but strengthen the 
ant Episcopal Church, and make the way to’ 
altay very easy to hundreds who would never 
sent to imprison themselves in a church that shuts 
out all other than Episcopal Christians. 

“We have a great many among us who are for 
ever using the phrase, ‘the Church, the Church.’ 
When asked what they mean, they reply they mean 
‘the Church.’ Of course, this makes the matter 
exceedingly clear, and settles the question. It is 
charitable to suppose that these persons do not know 
any betier. But before they talk so firmly, they 
oughtto be better informed. We would recommend 
to all such to read that modest work called the Book 
of Common Prayer. They will then find that when 
our own Church is spoken of it is as the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, not as tue Cuurcn. They will 
also discover that this same Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in establishing her own rules and reguia- 
tions, refrains from expressing any opinions as to 
other bodies of Christians. 

“ She recognizes them as churches, and their right 
to adopt such organizations as they may see fit. In 
this respect, she but follows the example of her illas- 
trious mother, the Church of England. ' 

“It is a great pity that some of our members were 
not better instructed as to the real character and 
spirit of our Church. A little more intelligeace 
would check the arrogance of some, remove the s¢c- 
tarian exclusiveness of others, and modify the views 
and feelings of many. Ours is a truly Cathdic 
Church. She has her own ministry, and system of 
doctrines and worship ; but she unchurches no other 
bodies of Christians. If this is to be done, it must 
be upon individual responsibility. We now snd 
then meet with one who is eager thus to distingaish 
himself; but it is generally found that the less 
responsible a man is, the more ready he is to assume 
responsibility.” 









Rev. Mr. Cuyter’s New Cuuncn.—Rev. Tl L 
Cuyler’s congregation, Brooklyn, (Lafayette-awi 
Presbyterian,) dedicated their new ch 
on Sunday last. The structure is a fine 
of Bellville freestone, in the Romanesque 
ture. -Its interior is almost identical with 
church. The cost of the edifice and 
$65,000, of which 45,000 has been paid. Dr, Asa 
D. Smith preached the sermon. Dr. Burchard; 
Rev. Mr. Foss, (Methodist,) Rev. Mr. Bifiott, 
(Presbyterian,) Prof. Hitchcock, Rev. Mr. Kendall, 
Rev. H. 8. Field of The Evangelist, Reve. 8. 
Robinson, took part in the exercises during the 
afternoon and evening. 

The building, though large, was not large enough 
to hold all the persons who tried to be preserit at 
these exercises. 

In the pastor’s flock are many efficient godly men 
who are great helpers of his ministry. A gen¢ral 
religious interest has pervaded the congregation for 
some time past, bearing fruit gathered at each suc- 
cersive communion season. 











Tue Artists.—A rainy day is not the best to 
see pictures, but the best to see artists, for then 
their hands are idle, and talkative visitors are not 
unwelcome. If one drops in at Church’s reom on 
a rainy day, he will stand a chaneé not only 
of seeing & new canvas with — ; 
vomiting its wonderful smoke, but of | 


ing some pleasant things about South - 


ican hues and scenes. The artist had the good 
fortune to see this rare-speaking volcano in full 


like an animated pyramid seventy-five in 
the distance, a strange rough country 1 

between, broken with lakes and water and 
shewing the great ridges on the 's. surface 
caused by the geologic upheavals. Mohave 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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portrait of Hiram Barney, Col- 
; a lieness so striking that one 
can easily fancy it might open its mouth and grant 


| an appointment. Hays, who never tires of his 


animals, is painting a herd of buffaloes, which for 
number are like a cloud of locusts, darkening the 
prairielike brown grass in the fall. Carpenter 
has just finished some of his most faithful and 
careful portraits. Perkins, who has partially given 
up landscapes for portraits, is making a steady 
headway toward success. Whittredge is painting 
a gorge on the Hudson; one of those beautifal 
forest-scenes on the east bank opposite West Point. 
Any one who has taken a drive in the summer 
through this lovely region will recognize the 
fidelity of the artist’s transcript. The artists had a 
“ reception ” last evening at the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn. 





BLOOD, SHED BUT NOT WASTED. 


We did not desire the shedding of blood. It 
was slavery that chose the arbitrament of battle. 
We preferred argument, reason, moral influence, 
votes. Butsince war has been forced upon us by a 
barbaric institution that refuses to defer to law and 
constitutional restraint, we insist upon it that shed- 
ding of blood shall be made to serve a moral and 
patriotic purpose. No general should sacrifice his 
men carelessly. But every general should under- 
stand that saving his men is not the Chief end of 
war. That could be better done by staying at 
home. We do not believe that the South will ever 
respect the North or be disposed to live peaceably 
and fraternally with Yankees, until the inordinate 
conceit of their courage and Yankees’ cowardice is 
thoroughly taken out of them. One or two battles 
man to man, or with a superiority on the rebol 
side, fairly fought and won, by Northern men, 
would be a real missionary work in the South. 

We firmly believe that Catechism and Bible are 
best employed to convey moral instruction, by 
} preaching and teaching. But we ought not to 
despair of their influence, even where moral sua- 
sion fails. The head is not the only part upon 
which the judicious parent labors to produce moral 
convictions. The head has a physical antithesis 
only second in value to itself for purposes of in- 
struction. 

There are two ways in which a boy may be im- 
pressed with the meaning and authority of the 
command, “Thou shalt not steal.” It may be 
commitied to the memory, or to the skin. Solomon 
enjoined the latter course. An ugly man refuses to 
respect the peace of the neighborhood. He gets a 
thorough thrashing. It opens his eyes to moral 
distinctions in an edifying manner. Since, then, 
the South will have fighting, let there be enough 
of it to convince them that men trained to honest 
work, to temperance, and to self-respect, in liberty, 
are more than a match for the ignorant and wild 
men that indolently grow up under the shadow and 
drip of the plantation ! 





FREMONT. 


Loya.ty is a sentiment and not an opinion, and 
there has bee® more than one notable instance since 
this war began—which is trying the nation as by 
fire—how completely and even reverently we can, 
as a people, subordinate an intellectual belief to a 
moral duty. Patriotism demands that we should 
uphold the Government, so long, of course, as we 
are persuaded that the Government is sustaining 
the rights of the people. It may commit mistakes, 
but our obedience is nevertheless due so long as 
those mistakes are not vital; it may delay, and in 
some minor point defeat, the great purpose of sup- 
pressing the rebellion and restoring the Union ; we 
give it, notwithstanding, the heartiest support in 
the course it sees fit to adopt, though we may think 
it not the best. Wise men, or those who think 


| themselves wise, have declared that the abstract 


sentiment of loyalty could not extst in a repuvitc— 
a government whose very essence is the intelligent 
recognition of the source of power as in the people 
themselves. We point to the latest year of our 
history as a complete refutation of this theory. 
The world has never seen a more devoted fealty to 
sovereign power than the people of the loyal states 
have shown for the last twelve months to the 
Government they have made and can unmake. 
Pride of party, and pride of opinion, the purest 
public spirit, and the dearest private interest, have 
yielded without hesitation, without expostulation, 
and without a murmur, to any policy, to any act 
that the Government has seen proper to adopt. 
Loyalty first, last, and all the time, has been the 
one cherished sentiment of the nation, before which 
all things else have given way. 

In nothing has this been more significantly shown 
than in the case of Gen. Fremont. He is unques- 
tionably the most personally popular man in the 
country; he was on the eve of a great victory, 
which would have crushed rebellion all west of the 
Mississippi, and north of the line of Arkansas, 
when the Government saw fit to remove him. 
There was no thought anywhere but of obedience. 
Faith affirmed what loyalty commanded—that 
Government would find some other instrument to 
do the work it wanted done, and which it believed, 
whether right or wrong, this one could not do. 

But Gen. Fremont went to Washington, as it was 
his right and duty to do, and laid his case before 
the Government. Three months passed away, and 
Government rescinds its former act, replaces him 
in command, and gives pim a position that may 
prove to be more important than that he first held. 
Now, though Gen. Fremont is the most popular 
man inthe country, he is also, with those who 
like him not, the most unpopular. Like all men of 
destiny, he is either loved or hated, and indifference 
cannot abide in his presence. It is the Govern- 


‘| ment that has set him up, as it was the Government 


that pulled him down ; all hail the Government! 

* Such facts as these show that the experiment of 
a Republic was finished in 1861-2, and is an exper- 
iment no longer. 

While the friends of Gen. Fremont rejoice with 
a sober joy that he is at length justified by the act 
of the Administration, they are ready with reasons 
for the faith that isinthem. It has never wavered. 
Two serious charges, which cover all minor ones, 
have been brought against him: extravagance and 
incompetence. They are easily answered. 

Gen. Fremont was in command of the Western 
Department just one hundred days. He spent in 
money $4,000,000, and he left behind him, accord- 
ing to the report of a committee appointed to ex- 
amine into his expenditure, $10,000,000 more, 
making altogether $14,000,000 for the whole period 
of his service. His time was almost entirely a time 
of preparation, of the creation of an army, when the 
expense is greatest, and in a region remote from 
the seat of Government, where he was compelled 

o rely entirely upon the resources of his own 
genius. His command included quite one-half of 
the whole area to be defended against the rebels. 
Now the average expenditure for the whole army has 
not been less than $2,000,000 a day, or $200,000,- 
000 for one hundred days. Of that two hundred 
millions Fremont expended fourteen millions. We 

ieve that had he had ten days longer, hé would, 


| as we will show presently, have brought rebellion 


in the West to precisely the point it isto-day. But 
whether he would or not, the army he created aud 
brought into the field has, under other generals, 
driven rebellion south of tle Arkansas line and down 
the Mississippi nearly, if not quite, to Memphis. 











he extravagant? And where, may we not ask, 
would the rebellion be, had it been dealt with on 
this side the Alleghanies, as it has on the other, in 
accordance with the plans of Fremont, and with 
the material which he created? We do not care 
for details, but are satisfied with the grand result 
as the measure of his extravagance, and the meas- 
ure of his success. 

Was he inefficient? He was recalled from his 
command at Springfield, and there was not at that 
moment a rebel in arms north or east of him, while 
Price and his army were in that corner of the 
Missouri whence Curtis has just driven them into 
Arkansas and cut them in pieces. Would Fremont 
have done the same thing? What might have 
been the chance of battle we know not, but this we 
do know—that Price, believing him to have at his 
command only about 10,000 men, was about to 
attack him, when he had thrice that number, and 
his generals and troops, eager for the fray, were 
confident of victory. On the day that Hunter 
took command he called a council of war, and 
every one of his Brigadiers voted to advance. 
But Hunter, believing himself bound by orders 
from Washington, retired, Many of his troops 
went into winter quarters; Price returned upon 
his footsteps, and again ravaged all Western Mis- 
souri. Halleck, who succeeded Hunter, was com- 
pelled to take the field and do over again the work 
that Fremont had done before, chasing Price 
through the state, down to the precise spot where 
Fremont had overtaken him two months earlier. 
The army that Fremont commanded has followed 
Price into Arkansas, dispersed bis force, and driven 
it for shelter into the fastnesses of the. Bostoa 
Mountains. Would not the same men have done 
the same thing under their beloved leader? Was 
it efficiency or opportunity that Freffont wanted ? 

But it was not merely to deliver Missouri from 
Price that Fremont intended. That he might go 
down the Mississippi, seize Memphis, and rescue 
Kentucky and Tennessee from the grasp of the 
rebels, was a partof the plan of hiscampaign. The 
uselessness of the gun-boats he had built made one 
of the charges of extravagance and want of wisdom 
against him. These boats lay at Cairo absolutely 
without a recognized owner after his retirement from 
command. The contractors would not resume 
them ; the Government would not assume them, 
and they seemed destined to lie there as useless 
hulks. What they have done since, the country 
has seen ; and we commit, we hope, no breach of 
confidence in saying that we know that Gen. 
Fremont has, under the hand of Commodore Foote, 
an enthusiastic acknowledgment of his foresight. 
Fremont seized Paducah, thus removing the line of 
rebel defense far inland. He would, had he been 
permitted, have seized Columbus, in like manner, 
and never have permitted that to become a rebel 
stronghold. Had he continued in command, he 
would have been by the lst of January as far down 
the Mississippi as Halleck was in March, with the 
gun-boats that Halleck has used for that expedi- 
tion. We say would, for we believe that the rebels 
who have fied before our arms in February and 
March, would have fled in November and Decem- 
ber, all the more swiftly when they had no tarry- 
ing places at Donelson and Henry, at Bowling 
Green and Island No. 10, which they had not then 
had time to fortify. 

We touch lightly and cursorily on these things, 
in passing, not caring to dwell on details, but as the 
justification, in the general, of Fremont. It is due 
to the Government to dwell on them for a moment, 
for it is also their justification. Itis what Fremont 
would have done, and what others have done with 
the material that he brought together, and by com- 
pleting the campaign that he began, that has 
entitled him to the renewed confidence .of the 
Administration, now that they understand him. His 
future is in his own hands, and give him men and 
permission to move forward, and we yet look to see 


him making a new path for a a om army 
through the mountains of the South? «~ 


a 


WHICH? 





A wortuy man and virtuous woman were once 
happily married amidst all the good wishes and 
kind auspices that are supposed to attend such 
events. For several years all went well. There 
was respect, affection, confidence, and concord. 
Children blessed the household. 

But at length certain evil influences began to 
work. 

The man loved home less. His companions were 
dangerous. He labored less honestly. He began 
to gather his money by dishonest means. He 
gambled. His associates were known to be coun- 
terfeiters. Against his wife’s wish he brought to 
his house villainous confederates, who drank, 
swore, gambled, and, at dead of night, were be- 
lieved by honest neighbors to do other nefarious 
deeds against morals and honesty. The children 
were being neglected. The elder ones were in- 
jured. They began to lie, to swear, to gamble, to 
hate industry, to look wistfully at vice. 

The wife was loving, and for a long time would 
not see or believe half the evil. But at length the 
revels and debaucheries grew outrageous. Every 
conciliation was made a ground for new demands, 
until at length she was brought squarely to choose 
whether she would be a confederate of her hus- 
band’s crimes and a partner of his vices, or suffer a 
separation from him. 

They separated. Friends of the criminal man 
instituted legal proceedings, unjust and harassing. 
They were defeated. The courts took side with 
the injured wife, gave back to her the house, with 
the control of the children, and adjudged him a cul- 
prit. 

After a while it was proposed that there should 
be a reunion. The only question was, at which 
end of the wedded life should the knot be tied again. 
Shall the wife consent to unite just where they 
broke off, and go back to all his vices? Or shall 
she demand that they go back where they began 
first, when he was pure and virtuous, and unite 
again there? Shall she unite her virtues to his 
vices ; or shall she demand that he shall lay aside 
all vices and unite on a common ground of Purity, 
Truth, and Virtue ? 


—WHICH ?~> 





A Mobrrate Becinnine.— The\Presbyterian Her- 
ald of Louisville, a “ neutral” in the great questions 
of the day, has at length fairly taken a step in 
advance on the slavery question. In The Herald 
of Feb. 27, the editor goes the length of saying : 


on dis much agitated subjeck, 
on mu su 

ean think of.” - 
We wonder if the editor really thinks that bread 
pills of that size will soothe and mollify the rebel 
leaders so as to “ harmonize the sections ” and end 


the strife. Why was not this thought of earlier ? * 





Rocugstes Usiversiry, 
Rocuzstsr, N. Y., March 17, 1862. 
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mission to furnish Vassar with a large Cabi- 
Ere to be from ; and lea 
sources, ve 
entirely intact my present m more extensive out 
museum. Very yours, 
Henny A. Wanp. 


[We made the statement on the authority of an- 
other paper, and are very happy to set the matter 
right so far as Professor Ward is concerned. There 
are plenty of minerals for Vassar and Roch- 
ester University, so that neither will suffer by our 
error. ] 


THE HAYTIAN REPUBLIc. 


Tue island of Santo Domingo, or Hayti, is the 
largest but one in the West Indies, the most fertile 
and beautiful of the larger islands, the best situated 
for commerce by its numerous and excellent har- 
bors, and it occupies the most important political 
position, being central to the whole. The Republic 
of Hayti occupies the western section of the island, 
about 10,000 square miles, a little more than one- 
third of the whole, said to be the most productive 
and healthy part, and the best situated and most 
populous and prosperous. It has been an independ- 
ent government since Jan. 1, 1804, is mostly possessed 
and governed by negroes, and has recovered from the 
effects of the first desolation’and all subsequent 
revolutions, so far as to have a population of 
572,000, or 57 to the square mile, which is greater 
by six per cent. than it had in the palmiest days of 
slavery under France. The eastern division of the 
island declared independence only in 182], was 
soon annexed to Hayti, seceded in 1844, was resub- 
jugated by Spain in 1861, and now has a@ population 
of 156,500, on 17,000 square miles of territory, or 
less than 8 to the mile. 

Most nations of the civilized world have recog- 
nized the Haytian Government, and established 
regular diplomatic relations with it, and have 
derived very important advantages as to the val- 
uable trade of the republic. 

The United States alone have refused the obliga- 
tions’ of international law, for no other reason than 
that the slaveholders, who so long and so despoti- 
cally controlled our Government, would not con- 
sent to recognize the existence of an independent 
nation right in their neighborhood, composed of 
negroes who had made successful insurrection, and 
won their liberty by cutting their masters’ throats. 
That despotic control of the slaveholders is now at 
an end, and a bill is already before Congress provid- 
ing for the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Hayti as one among the independent nations 
of the earth. An act so obviously one of justice to 
a long-injured people, as well as of decorous regard 
to the dictates of public law, one would think would 
pass through the forms of legislation as soon as 
proposed, the Government being now free and of 
one mind in all its branches. An hour would 
serve to pass it through both Houses of Congress, 
and we should then have one law on our statute- 
book by which we could prove that our Govern- 
ment is really free from the dread as well as from 
the dictation of the terrible slave-power. But the 
dregs of that base superstition which has so long 
held our statesmen in awe of the cruel phantom, 
still hang around and paralyze Congress, even 
while the people at large have renounced for ever 
the degrading vassalage. One such decisive act 
passed by Congress as the recognition of Hayti, or 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Celumbia, 
will break the charm of this bondage for ever, and 
satisfy the whole tribe of plotting overseers, whether 
loyal or rebels, that the restoration of slavery to 
political power is impossible. And until some such 
step is taken, even the loyal men of the South will 
retain in their breasts a hankering after Southern 
pre-eminence on account of slavery, which is the 
very root of bitterness from which all our troubles 
spring, and only opportunity will be necessary to 
reproduce the fruit. 

It is not to our present purpose to speak of the 
mineral riches of Hayti, in Gold, Silver, Coppér, 
Iron, Coal, Salt, Marble, and Precious Stones. Nor 
of its vegetable productions, including Cotton, 
Sugar, Tobacco, Dye-woods, Mahogany—indeed, 
nearly all the valuable tropical and very many 
of the temperate growths. The Republic of 
Hayti now enjoys the benefit of an excellent 
government—better and more stable than that of 
any other nation of Southern America. The*chief 
magistrate now in office, President Geffrard, is 
believed to be a very wise, faithful, upright man, 
devoted to the welfare of his country, constantly 
looking out for the advancement of his people, sur- 
passing in excellence every other American ruler, 
with the exception of Lincoln and Mosquera. If 
there is a sovernment on this continent which has, 
by its merits, a just claim to recognition, under the 
laws of nations,the Republic of Hayti has such a 
claim. And the withholding of such recognition 
for sixty years past,has been one continuous in- 
justice, aggravated ye& by year by the lapse of 
time. But the reproach of this injustice will be 
tenfold more terrible, if sulted to continue under 
an Administration that is wholy emancipated from 
the dominion of the overseers.. Unless this act 
of recognition passes, and is honeSiy carried out, 
we shall no longer be able to apologize for the 
past wrong, by charging it to the dictation of the 
slaveholders. Hayti, and the world, and Nietory 
will then justly charge it to the mherent malig. 
nancy of the free states, that they de not intend to 
regard justice toward Africans. 

But in addition to this, at the presenttime there 
is the obligation of a great public necessity of our 
own. Itis evident that our foreign relations are 
about to become unusually important and mpli- 
cated, taxing to the utmost both the sagacity and 
the energy of the Administration. And of mist of 
the complications about to arise; Hayti is idan 
important sense the necessary key. The slate- 
holders, while they controlled our Governmey, 
never lost sight of this point, and wever ceasd 
their intrigues and conspiracies to make this island 
subservient to their grand design of a slaveholding. 
empire. Having effected a revolt of the half-breeds 





of the eastern section against the legitimate gov- + 


ernment of the whole island, they next endeavored 
to get possession of the magnificent bay of Samana, 
with its shores, to be ceded by the rebel govérn- 
ment to the United States under pretext of ayaval 
rendezvous for our West India squadron ; buthere 
they failed. The conjunction in point of ihe 
poinis strongly fo a unity of counsel behind 

curtain, whereby the formation of the so-calley 
Southern Confederacy, the treachery of the tituley 


; 


President, Santana, in selling out his coun ‘ 


the ready participation of Spain in the act of spoli- 
ation, appear like parts of one transaction. 

quiet looking on by England, the speedy following 
of her tripartite treaty with Spain and France, for 
the humiliatibn of Mexico and the establishment of 
Austrianism there, was either a second chapter of 
the same history, or at least a very remarkable 
coincidence. 

, At any rate, it is safe to believe that neither of 
these cases of European encroachment would have 
taken place except in concurrence with the Great 
Rebellion. And we are persuaded thet, if Presi- 


dent Lincoln had taken the responsibility, on his . 


first accession to power a year ago, of doing an act 
of simple justice to a neighboring republic, by send- 
ing 2 Commissioner to establish open friendly rela- 
tions and a treaty of amity and commerce with 
Hayti, Spain would never have ventured to con- 
a es oes ot laeian Gold. 
token, > invasion of M } Would never 
a thought of. Such an act by Mr Liss 





beea 
ooin would have been eatirely legitimate, and he 
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Might <i a og Zi provide after- 
wards for the exp But not done, and 
we have now soon to face this grand European com- 
bination, cemented by the actual occupancy of two- 
thirds of the territory of Hayti, ana of the principal 
sea-port of Mexico. It is submitted to our statesmen 
that no more time ought te be lost in securing the 
hearty good-will of an honorable and a freé Gov- 
ernment, which is able hereafter to do us so much 
injury or render us so important a service. 








FROM OUR CONTINENTAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 


THE PROSPECT AHEAD, 


ContinentaL Evrops, Feb. 17, 1862. 
To THe Eprtrors or Tae INDEPENDENT : 

In the circles where I move, opinion is pretty 
well divided concerning the result of your troubles. 
While persons who never visited the United States 
cannot understand that the North should have it so 
much at heart to compel the South to re-enter the 
Union, those who hate observed things on the spot 
feel that the political future of your country de- 
pends entirely on the issue of that war. As a 
general rule, while admitting her superiority, mili- 
tary men have no faith in the complete triumph of 
the North. They fear for your armies as they 
advance into the South. the same fate that Napo- 
leon’s grand army experienced in Russia. They 
are of opinion that the bravery of your soldiers will 
unavoidably be paralyzed by a great distance from 
the basis of operations, and the want of roads, and 
of a military administration able to master those 
difficulties. A more hopeful opinion is entertained 
by, those who place themselves in a moral and 
political point of view. They insist first on the 
exhaustion of the South becoming greater every day. 
Then they think that, no matter how badly things 
go on for a while, whether it is your choice or not, 
(don gré, mal gré,) you will be compelled to restore 
the Union, because two rival powers cannot exist 
in North America. They lastly praise the great 
military improvements effected by you in a very 
short time, and they are awaiting much greater 
ones still. The Temps said, a few days since: 
“The wonderful vitality displayed by the states 
that remain faithful to the Union is too much over- 
looked by Europe. They have accomplished in ten 
months that which would be impossible to these 
countries of the Old World supposed to have the 
best financial resources and the highest military 
organization.” 

Be the end what it may, you see that, for the 
present, intervention between you and the South is 
out of question. They agree that intervention 
could not take place without a war, which would 
aggravate instead of lessening the sufferings of 
Europe. At first extreme parties would prevail 
among you; Lincoln, with his surrounding of con- 
servative men, would soon make room for the im- 
patient ones who would not recoil before the dread- 
ful. consequences of immediate abolition. The 
European papers believe that you would finally 
succumb in a struggle against France and England, 
but they deem that your defeat would carry the 
ruin of the victors. “An enraged struggle,” says 
the Temps, “ would carry with it a deep perturba- 
tion, and ten years would pass before the old busi- 
ness intercourse would be renewed with the beaten, 
ruined, and humiliated Yankee.” And that is a 
danger Europe certainly cannot afford to run. The 
sufferings caused her by the war give her to under- 
stand that she cannot do without her relations with 
America. But what shall be done? Europe be- 
gins to feel that, by her hasty recognition of the 
slaveholders as belligerents, she has deprived her- 
self of the right to work with you in putting an end 
to the war. Whilst they suffered the Greeks to 
struggle for years without recognition against the 
Mussulmans, they granted rights to your secession- 
ists in the very first weeks of their revolt. The 
whole world is suffering from an iniquity so lightly 
committed. It is new very evident that the war 
would be over, if, instead of helping the South, 
France and England had pronounced themselves 
for the North. 

That is the state of opinion at the present time, 

but it may be much altered by the time this letter 
will be under the eyes of your readers. It is, in a 
great measure, owing to the precarious, agitated, 
and uncertain state of Europe herself, and particu- 
larty the Continent. In France, for instance, Louis 
Napoleon is like a ruined man, who thinks he 
makes economies when he increases his debts. 
The consequence of that much-talked of conversion 
of the Rentes, intended to actually economize 200 
million, will be an addition of a capital of two 
milliards to the debt of France! More than that: 
ithe Government renounces the privilege of advant- 
ageously reimbursing the 4% per cents. at a future 
time, by borrowing at 3 per cent. on the return of 
prosperity. It turned speculator, and attempted 
to borrow in London in order to bring about a ficti- 
tious rise of the 3 percents. Thus Louis Napoleon 
continues to govern according to the celebrated 
maxim: Happen what may, when Iam gone. (Apres 
moi la deluge.) But what can be the object of all 
that handlingof money? .\ gentleman well posted 
in finance assured me lately that there was some 
underground mystery. Whilst they pretend that 
the specie coming from California goes to China 
never to return thence, he asserts that the gold goes 
into Louis Napoleon’s cash boxes, there to form his 
private treasury. The distress of France would 
not’ be real, but the Emperor would every year 
withdraw a few millions from the circulation with- 
out rendering an account to any one. 

Even Russia’s great empire is shaken to its very 
foundations by a question similar to the one that 
agitates the United States: the emancipation of the 
serfs. Whilst some persons, taking advantage of 
that reform, clamor for greater improvements in the 
way of liberalism, others, on the contrary, profit by 
the perturbations caused by that measure to oppose 
the projects of the Emperor. The Government is 
thus caught between two opposite currents that 
have lately endangered the proverbial tranquillity 
of that vastempire. It appears that the country 
was flooded with clandestine publications scattered 
by secret societies. The riots in the universities 
that had to be closed were a symptom of the general 
uneasiness. Here are some particulars about a 
great meeting of representatives of the nobility that 
has just taken place in Moscow. That body, it 
must be said, had no real political mission; its 
members were called together merely to answer 
five questions propounded by the Government. 
For that reason, the great interest manifested was 
the more characteristic.- No military costume could 
be seen. among the assembly ; there were only 
private gentlemen dressed in black, without any 
distinctive sign or ribbon. It was a kind of protest 
against the reigning reginie, Not, however, in 
favor of liberal principles : they regret the emanci- 
pation of the serfs. Like many others, they see a 

for Russia’s political future, for their per- 
security, for their properties. ot $i) 

These sentiments were brought to light in the 
yetiarkable address they sent to the Emperor. They 


First, A greater extension of the appointments in 
the Government's service, as well as self-govern- 


ment for what pertains to local interests; and a 


more serious nsibility before the law from | 4 
functionaries of all classes. 


ights \ 
the introduction of oral and public debates. 














adventure cannot suceeed. May the United States 
a ficent position in the world, 


and exercise whole 
influence in favor of Christian iene 
Mot-meme. 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wasarvaron, D. C., March 17, 1862. 
To raz Eprtors or Tar Inperenpent: 

It is impossible to avoid the agitation of the slavery 
question in Congress. It comes up with every 
measure which presents itself in either House. It 
was legitimate of course upon the resolution offered 
in accordance with the Presidential Message recom- 
mending aid to the slave states which will initiate 
measures of emancipation. A word respecting the 
short but exciting debate and the subsequent vote in 
the House upon this resolution. Debate and vote 
indicated clearly that the old political leaders of the 
democracy anéthe slaveocracy will fight to the death 
the proposition of the President. Scarcely a Demo- 
crat voted for the resolution. Bound as if with 
chains of steel to the living corpse of slavery, the 
democracy of the free states —the word democracy is 
used in its technical sense—will live er die with it. 
If slavery perishes, with it perishes this false 
democracy, and not till then. There was not a soli- 
tary leading man among the Union members of the 
Border slave states who voted for the resolution except 
Fisher of Delaware. Crittenden, the leader of the 
Border-state men, made a strong speech against the 
proposition of the President. The debate and the 
vote show what we may expect unless in the further 
prosecution of the war the slaveholders of the Border 
become alarmed, and claim the aid which they 
now profess to reject and despise. The day subse- 
quent to the vote upon the resolution a memorable 
debate took place in the House between Mr. Wads- 
worth of Kentucky and Mr. Bingham of Ohio. It 
was nominally upon the Tax bill then and now before 
the House. Wadsworth is an eminent lawyer in 
Kentucky, whe last summer stumped the state for 
the Union party, which swept everything before it, 
carrying Wa rth and a loyal delegation to Con- 
gress. For several weeks he has been simmering 
upon the slaveyy question, but now having got the 
floor he boiled over with wrath and indignation. The 
new proposition of the President was the last pebble 
which sent the water streaming over the pitcher’s rim. 
He “spat upon the offer of the President—he rejected 
it with scorn!” This was not all—he went further, 
and threatened the people of the North, the everlast- 
ing abolitioniste, that if the attempt to interfere with 
slavery was persevered in, a second revolution would 
spring up in the’slave states which would include the 
entire population. Let slavery alone, or we will rebel 
against your Government !—was the essence of the 
speech. The speaker was quite eloquent in passages, 
and was very pungent. He is the orator of the Ken- 
tucky delegation, and his rebellious speech could not 
fail to attract the attention of the House. The mem- 
bers gathered closely round, interested and aston- 
ished, and a few, like Ben. Wood, Ancona, and Voor- 
hees, delighted. The orator was not interrupted ; he 
had everything bis own way till he sat down. His 
threats of treason, his conditional loyalty, his inso- 
lence of manner, were for the time being tolerated. 
When he was through, Mr. Bingham of Ohio sprang 
to his feet and commenced a reply. That reply was 
in many respects the finest impromptu speech ever 
delivered in Congress. He met the Kentuckian faith- 
fully, and subjected him and his argument to the most 
searching analysis, and boldly pronounced him to be 
an apt disciple:of Jefferson Davis—a rebel! Mr. 
Wadsworth constantly interrupted the reply, and was 
evidently, during portions of it, undergoing mental 
torture. Mr. Bingham made the most effective use 
of bis threats against the Government, to show that 
nothing will answer but emancipation—that so long 
as slaveholders exist in the country rebellion may 
slumber, but will not die. 

The Kentuckian objected to the Presidential scheme 
of emancipation, that it was but the first ofa series of 
measures—that when the Border states reject the pres- 
ent proposition it will be followed up by another—that 
the President wiil then say, “I have offered you com- 
pensation for emancipation. I find upon further reflec- 
tion that slavery stands in the way of Union and 
peace. It must be got out of the way. You refuse 
my offer. Nothing is left but to resort to compulsory 
emancipation.” The Kentuckian was not so very far 
out of the way. This is the drift of things. Mr. 
Lincoln hinted as much in his Message. He tells his 
friends frankly that if the rebellion will not “down” 
when its armies in the field have been fairly beaten, 
then he cannot hesitate to use any means to cripple 
the power of the slaveholding rebels. It will come to 
this at last, and much sooner than some people 
imagine. Secretary Stanton speaks ominously upon 
the subject. Fremont, with his anti-slavery ideas, 
again has acommand. Let the friends of universal 
freecom be hopeful, for their cause was never in so 
promising a coné@ition. 

Last Friday afternoon Wendell Phillips walked into 
the Senate Chamber upon the arm of Mr. Sumner. 
The Senate was in session, and by the rules Mr. 
Phillips was excluded, but the doors opened politely 
to receive him, as they occasionally do to let in dis- 
tinguished men. No sooner in, than half the Senate 
rushed to greet him. Wendell Phillips was no longer 
the despised Abolitionist, the crazy disunionist, the 
“ nigger-stealer,” but the distinguished anti-slavery 
orator from Massachusetts. Senators vied with each 
other to do him honor; even Cabinet members, dur- 
ing his stay here, have bestowed the most courteous 
attentions upon him, and no fashionable concert, 
opera, reading, or theatrical performance ever set 
Washington upon its feet like the simple announce- 
ment of his lectures. He had for an audience on Fri- 
day night the é/i/e of the capital, in intellect and posi- 
tion. He lectured the party leaders of the nation— 
Democratic, Pro-slavery, Southern, as well as Anti- 
slavery Republicans. And it was a splendid success 
—the success of free speechin a slave city. He said 
things that a majority of his audience would not in- 
dorse—but he said them, here in Washington, where 
the slave-power for forty years has crushed out even 
the semblance of free speech. His silvery voice 
echoed as clearly and distinctly the sentiments of 
his heart as if he had stood in old Faneuil Hall in- 
stead of in a city where Sumner was assaulted, and 
where to this day the slave-master can maim his 
slave for life, as a punishment for a trifling offense, 
according to law. 

The astounding military movements of the week 
occupy the minds of Congressmen, to the exclusion 
of many other topics, but the business before Congress 
progresses steadily, if not with rapidity. A moder- 
ate measure of confiscation will pass Senate and 
House. The fear of irritating the rebels grows less 
every day, and by the time that the immense taxation 
proposed stares the people in the face, Congress and 
people will be ready to assess upon rebel property for 
a share of the public revenue. 

Within a month slavery will be abolished in the 
District of Columbia. A large majority of both 
branches of Congress will favor the emancipation bill 
now before the Senate. The entire influence of the 
Administration is in favor of the measure ; and the 
days of the abomination, so far as this District is con- 
cerned, are numbered. 

Gen. Fremontis here preparing for his “ mountain” 
command. He wilt be heard from in Western Vir- 
ginia and Eastern Tennessee, for he is not to be 
buried alive in the mountain fastnesses of that region. 
He is to have a strong force, and to him will be com- 
mitted one of the most important strategic move- 
ments of the war. D. W. B. 





New Musica. Jnsrrumenr.—“ Bootman’s Auto- 
matic Harmonium,” manufactured by Boardman, 
Gray & Go., Albany, may be seen at No. 468 
Broadway. It can be set to several pieces of 
music at once, no matter how difficult, so that it 
can be played by sny person, and it does not inter- 
fere with the use of the instrument by hand. _ 

NOTICES. 
SappaTu-Scnoot Missionary Mererine for the American 
Sunday-School Union will be held in the R. P. Church on the 
Hights, Pierrepont street, near Monroe place, Brooklyn, Sabbath 
evening, the 23d inst., at 73g o’clock. Rev. James Eells, Rev. 


Charles 8S. Robinson, and Mr. John McCullagh, missionary from 
Kentucky, will make addresses. 
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Medicines 
LLOWAY’S AND 0: " 
p aony OSB expose i to Pend, ores, 
Pot. -_ 





Per 
Well screened, and delivered % 
No, 195 West Eleventh street, and 151 Eighth avenue. 
4. HEARTY, 





For SALE. 


A STEEL COMPOSITION BELL, 
OF THE FIRST QUALITY. ; 
Suitable for a Church or Academy. 
WILL BE SOLD LOW FOR CASH. 
J. M. D., this Office. 


CORNICES, 


Address 
CUBTAINS. 





LACE CURTAINS, 
Until April 15. at the store. 


Twenty-five cent. saved between the present and sprin; 
rices. The ’ — 
‘ambourd Lace, from.......... On Sdpecenetes geeanesene $3 to 

Application C 5 eee a ee Sto il 
Embroidered Muslin Curtains, from..............++++++ 2to 8 
Nottingham Curtains, from..............--+-e+0+ shone lto 6 
Muslin Draperies, from...... osapees PS 3" 123 cents to 50 cents. 
Vestibule Lace, from... ....0i..ccscccscseseccee 25 cents to $1 50 
4. a ossoclnned 50 cents to $3 00 
Shade Hollands, from.............+++-+-+-+ 18 cents to 40 cents. 


M. HARRINGTON, 
No. 128 Grand street, 3d door east of Broadway. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE 
No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
The GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY 
now offer, in addition to their splendid stock of Machines mak- 


ng the CELEBRATED GROVER & BAKER STITH, new and 
superior SHUTTLE or “‘ LOCK-STITCH” Machines, adapted 


to 
all varieties ef Sewing, much more e, durable 
and perfect than any { LOCK-STITCH” Machines heretofore 1K 
use. All who use this elass of Machines will find the new LOCK- 


STITCH Machines by GROVER & BAKER, a great advanee 
upon ali LOCK-STITCH Machines heretefore in use, 


ANCTHER IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHY ! 








ROCKWOOD, 
(Successor to Rintoun & Rockwoop, No. 839 Broadway,) 
Is enabled, by a recent improvement in the art, to insure good 
photographs of the interiors of Churches, Libraries, Picture-Gal- 
leries, etc., no matter how feeble the light, All sizes of out and 
in-door Photographic Views taken, from stereoscopic size to plates 
17x20 inches, 


L D. OLMSTED & CO., . 
CHICAGO, 





ILL. 
L. D. OLMSTED) {LYMAN BAIRD 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 

mortgage on property in Chicago. 

NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 

References to correspondents at different points East will be 


furnished, with circulars, giving details of business to any one 
applying by letter. 


POULTRY AND FARM PRODUCE 


Of all kinds sold en Commission. Full directions how to pre- 
pare and dress poultry for this market will be sent free to all 
who apply. Consignments solicited. 

ISAAC EMENS, No. 226 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 
Refers to the Editor of The American Agriculturist. 

" R. 8. Williams, President of Market Bank, N. Y. 














MOR’ PENS. 
~= = ew gy i. 

following sums in cash or post-stanzps, 
the will send by return mail, or otherwise as directet, 
> oy Pens, selecting the same according to description, 

; GOLD PEN. CASES. 
Bytes the Magic Thay eee Be Seay Dens Sor 
tai ore. 2, 3, 4, 5 oa ; 

of, , 4, . 

sarenplremied.. 5. Neeppeengre 
For 50 cents, the ; for 75 cents, the Pen ; for 
<ng t ; for $1 25, the Pen; and for 
Excelsior Pen are well writing 
ith the average wear of every one 

hich far @ gross of the best Pp 
The “A. Morton” “Number,” and “Quality,” are 


of 
WITHOUT CASES. 
For75cents,.a No.1 Pen, Ist quality, or a Ne. 3 Pen, 34 quality. 
~ oe Ist quality, or a No. 3 Pen, 2d quality, or 
a No. 3 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 4 Pen, 2@ quality, 
5 Pen, 3d quality. 
For A 50, a No. -o— Ist quality, or a No. § Pen, 2d quality, 


ver th Crete? WITH PENCILS. =i sith 
‘or |, & No, ‘en, lst quality, or a No. a, 3d quality. 
For $1 75, a No, 2 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 3 Pen, 2d quality, 
or a No. 4 Pen, 3d qvality. 

For $2, a No 3 Pen, Ist quality, or a Ne. 4 Pen, 2d quality, or 
a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality, 
For $2 50, a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality, ur a No. 5 Pen, 2d quality, 
or a No. 6 Pen, 3d qualiy. 
For $3, a No. 5 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 6 Pen, 2d quality. 
For $3 50, a No. 6 Pen, ist quality. 
GOLD PENS ALL Ist QUALITY, IN SILVER-MOUNTED 

DESK-HOLDERS. 

Fort $2, a No. 4 Pen; for $2 25, a No. 5 Pen; for $2 75, a No. 6 
Pen; fer $3 50, a No. 7 Pen. 
For $4, a No, 8 Pen; for $5, a No. 9 Pen ; and for $6, a No. 10 


en. 

The “Ist quality” are pointed with the very best Iridosmin 
carefully selected, and none of this quality are sold with 

the ftest imperfection which skill and the closest scrutiny can 


The **24 quality” are superior to any Pens made by him 
pre to the year 1860. 
fae quality” he intends shall equal in respect to Durabil 
itg, b ont Good Writing Qualities (the only true consid- 
ert ) Gold Pens made elsewhere. 
In to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say that, 
previous to operating his New and Patented Machines, he could 
ot have made as Good Writing and Durable Pens, for the price, 
y 4 been furnished gratuitously. 
ordering must in all instances specify the ‘* Number” 
na bes a. of the Pens wanted, and be particular to describe 
the kind of Pens they prefer—whether stiff or limber, coarse or 
ne. 
4 {= For sale by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Address, A. MORTON 


No. 25 Maiden lane, New York. 


Any one sending a single letter post-stamp will receive a circu- 
lar with the engravings above referred to. . 


A REPLY TO “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 








D. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos. 443 anp 445 Broapwar, N. Y., 
Have Now Ready, 
AIDS TO FAITH: 
A SERIES OF THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
By Variovs WR8iIrTERs. 
BEING 
A REPLY TO “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 
1 Vol, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 





——- 


THE NEW YORK SEMI. WEEKLY TIMES is published Tuesday 
and Friday, and may be had at the counter, in wrappers, ready for 
mailing. It contains the LATEST INTELLIGENCE up to the 





Roe KWOOD, PHOTOGRAPHER, 
(Successor to Rintoul & Rockwood,) 


NO. 839 BROADWAY, ¢or. or THIRTEENTH ST., N. Y. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 


“VIGNETTE CARTE DE SOUVENIR,” 


and other improvements in the Photographic Art, that have been 
adopted hy the profession, in this country and abroad. Every 
style of picturt known in the art is made at this establishment, In 
Mechanical Appliances and Artistic Resources, the subscriber is 
unwilling to accept a secondary position. He commands the tal- 
ents of Artists, who in their specialities are unsurpassed by the ar- 
tistic corps of any establishment in the world. 


(cS Every sitrer HAS THE PERSONAL ATTENTION OF THE HEAD 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. “@S 


[Ss Visitors are courteously received and never impertuned. 
ROCK WOOP, No. 839 Brdéadway. 

i IS NOT A DYE. 

TO THE BALD AND GRAY. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING far excel all other preparations 
for restoring Hair, strengthening when weak, preventing falling 
or turning gray, and when gray restoring its natural color 
without the use ofa dye. The rich glossy appearance imparted is 
truly wonderful, Wil not soil or stain the finest linen. The fact 
that they never fail has astonished thousands. No lady’s toilet is 
complete without the Hair Dressing. It cleanses the Hair and im- 
parts to it a most delightful fragrance, and is suited to both young 
and old, 





CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 


Rev. C. A. BUCKBEE, Treas. Am. Bible Union, N. ¥.—‘“I 
very ;cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous other 
friends, to Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobal- 
samum, The latter I have found superior to anything I have ever 
used,” 


Rey. A, WEBSTER, Boston, Mass., says: ‘“‘I have used Mrs. S. 
A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum for several 
months past, with great effect and entire satisfaction, I am now 
neither bald nor gray ; my hair was dry and brittle, but has re- 
gained the softness of its earlier years.” 





Rey. J. WEST, No. 6 Washington place, Pacific street, Brook- 
lyn, L. I., says in a letter: ‘‘I am happy to bear my testimony to 
the value and efficacy of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer 
and World’s Hair Dressing, in the most liberal sense. They have 
restored my hair where it was bald, and where gray to its original 
color.” 


DEPOT: No, 198 GREENWICH STREET, N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. s 


A GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING’S 

Brigade, Arlington House, says: “The measles have left 
our men with very severe coughs, so that many otherwise well 
have not been able for weeks to attend the reviews; and all night 
long, from one end of the camp to the other, ome hears a continu- 
ous coughing. A number have been recently using the Pain- 
Killer, and some of the worst cases have been apparen 
it in a few days. Mixed—a large spoonful of the Pain- 
about half a cupful of molasses, it makes the best 
ever used.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF COL. DE MONTEIL, 
(the here of the day,) taken from Life. 


for sale by 
ROCKWOOD, 








No, 839 Broadway. 





TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 


BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in aJl complaints requiring a 


GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 


It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bettles to 


keepin any climate, and merely upon it 
to produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., 


No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 


HEL!€'s HAIR DYE, 50 CENT8.—BLACK OR 
BROWN 


The best in use for Color, Durability, etc. Warranted. Depot, 
No. 1 Barelay st.,N. ¥., amd sold by all Druggists and at all fancy 








HAR DYE! HAIR DYE! 


ent of going to press. Im addition, will be found, graphie let- 
ters from our correspondents in Virginia and on the Potomac, and 
letters from other divisions of the army. 

Contents No. 783. 
NEWS FROM THE WEST AND &0UTH.—The Capture of New 
Madrid and of Fernandiza in Flerida, and a variety of other excit- 
ing intelligence. 

NEWS FROM WASHINGTON AND THE POTOMAC.—Gen. 
McClelian’s Grand Order of the Day. Army Orders. The Advance 
into Virginia and Tennessee. More of the Sea Fight in Hampton 
Roads. 

THE TRANS-AMANTIC NEWS—With Letters from our 
Foreigh Corrrespondents. American Affairs in England. Earl 
Russell and the Blockade. Agitation throughout Europe. 
DEBATE ON NATIONaL AFFAIRS IN THE ALBANY LEGIS- 
LATURE. 

LEADING ARTICLES on the current topics of the day. 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS IN FULL. 

A ULLY PREPARED SUMMARY OF THE NEWS, 
el and General, of the Week. 

OF DOMESTIC AND AGRICULTURAL INTEREST— 
'Yrom sources, fifwny of which are inaccessible to the 
Reader. 

A PAGE OF: CAREFULLY PREPARED COMMERCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE, containing full reports of the markets and the 
latest quotations, with a column of Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Obituary. 






a 


Terms.—Three Dollars a year; two Copies to one address for 
Five Dollars. 


(THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is published 
every TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 








Contents or No. 1,754, (Manca 18 :} 

i.. LEADING ARTICLES: A Chapter of Railway History ; 
Gen. McClellan ; The Revolution in Naval Warfare ; 
A Fraud Exposed; the Progress of the Mexican 
Game ; The Retreating Enemy ; National Taxes; Ed- 
itorial Paragraphs. 

il.. ADVANCE OF THE POTOMAC ARMY: The Strength 
of the Rebel Regiments ; Cavalry Skirmish near 
Winchester ; Further from Manassas and Bull Run. 

fll .THE REBEL WORKS AT CENTREVILLE AND 
MANASSAS. 

1V..LATE SOWTHERN ITEMS, 

v..THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF CANADA: A 
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IxX..WAR NEWS SUMMARY. 
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Victory in Arkansas; New Madrid is Ours; The 
Place Evacuated; Skirmish with the Rebel Gun- 


XII..FROM THE BURNSIDE EXPEDITION: Washing- 
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: g: 
XXI..PROCEEDINGs IN CONGRESS. 

xxii. .FROM MEXICO. 

)-~*xx¥;. PERSONAL. 

_ &XTI..CITY NEWs. : 
EXVII..MISCELLANEOUS. _ 

XXVBI.. MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
XXIX..THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
XXX/THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1862. 
XXXI..COMMERCIAL MATIGRS : Full 

Money, Cotton, Grain, and Cattle 
Reported for The N. Y. Tribune. 


of the Stoek, 
kets, specially 


Txnus—One Copy for one year, $3. Two Copies one year, $5, 
Five Copies, one year, $1) 25. Ten Copies, to one address, $20, 

Foz a Club of Twenty, we send an Extra Copy. 

For s Club of Forty, we send The Daily Tribune gratis. 





‘THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


its affairs on the 31st December, 1861 : 

Premiums recetved on Marine Hisks, from ist Janua- —_ 

Ty, 1861, to 3tst December, 1062......-+.+...... G8,B40/206 54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 

9008... .cecteseccstcaseceteets oe seseee 1¢474,200 90 





Ne Policies have been iseued upon Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disco-nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1861, to 31st 





EE GE, olocnonaieuecaincutiannebed 165 78 
Losses paid during the same portiod . . . .$2,311,650 29 
Returns of Premiums and 

Expemses............. $726,476 35 

The Company has the following Assets, vis. : 
United Stater and State of New York Stock, City, 

Bank, and other Stocks..............+000+ « +++ -$2,923$408 81 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise............ . 600,340 00 
Real Estate and Bonds nnd Mortgages..........-.-. . 283,760 00 
Dividends on Stecks, Intereston Bonds and Mort- 

gages, and’ other Loans, sundry motes, rein- 

surance and‘ other claims due the Company, 

oS bg) co er eS 123,783 02 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable............... 1,618,859 02 
Cah aes. ES. EP. FGRG RW. Ss 245,543 94 
Total amount of Agsets.... ....-..-eececeeencees $5,995,689 79 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates ef profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1860 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and eanceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared om the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending Si#t Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 


the Eighth of April next. 
The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 
#14,000,210 


Ist of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1861, 
for which certificates were issued, amount to. . 
Additional profits from Ist January, 1861, to Ist 





IE i oka. sc 0eda rarel cocecevsteas 1,250,000 
Total profits for 193 years..... $12,940,210 

The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re- 
GR ism chicos vtib dined citnsecks 8,869,470 


Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist ““ 
Sy BON nerennddchunanebinesmteowes $4,050,740 
? By order of the Board, 

W. TOWNSEND JONES, Srenerarr: 


TRUSTEES, 


John BD. Jones, Caleb Barstow, kins, 

es Dennis, A. P. Pitiot, J Gaillard, Jr 
W. HL H. Moore, Leroy M. Wiley, William Wood, 
Thomas Tileston, Daniel S. Miller, J. Heary Burgy, 
Wan, Pickersgill, Joshun i Ck Hand, 

m. e P oshua J. Henry, . A. 

Lewis Curtis, Geo. J. Hobson, Watts Sherman, 
Charles H. Russell, David Lane, Edward R. Bell, 
Lewell Holbrook, James Bryce, E. E. Mo. , 
Robert C. Goodhue; Wm. Sturgis, Jr., B J: Howland, 
P. A. Hargous, Henry K. Bogert, Benj. Babcock, 
Meyer Gans, A. A. Low, Fietcher Westray, 
Royal Phelps, William E. Dodge, Rob. B. Minturn,Jt: 


JOHN D. JONES; President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 'Vice-Pres’t. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK,. 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 


EE SPURS S55. 630s ssesncsbons tess cecdiusd $1,000,000 00 
ASSETS, Ist Jan. 1868, ...........000ccccevecces +.» 1,521,268-06- 
RE eniengedcsnnsccceeccscevecnsesesoshes 55,080 43 
ASSDBTS, 

an TAG Ue ha oc sicc cove sccccccscogpscsccs $124,434 14 
Bonds and Mortgages, (being first lien on Real Estate, 

worth at least $1,715,900). ...........cess00s. 010,219 53 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, (market value 

OI, So 06sccdccccceccavcceses 126,300 60 
United — Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market 

WERE 0000 co cccccccdocccccs cocctccce coccsoce 


State Stocks, (market value)........0...-seessseeee 
Bank Stocks, (market value)...........-..... oa 

Brooklyn City Water Bonds, (market value) 
Real Estate, No. Pn. .oshashedoneconas +0 
Interest due on Ist — (of which $21,789 10 





has since been received)................e0ee 29,348 85 
Balance in hands of Agents, and in course of. trans- 
mission from Agents, on Ist January, (of which 
$21,980 90 has since been received) .........++ 57,188 88 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 
Other Property, Miscellaneous items................ 5,085 | 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies iseued'at 
Ey PY PE Sem a 1,643 53 
A EP TE $1,521,266 08 
LIABILITIES. 4 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist January, 1862... .$54,5 


70 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dividends. . 510 00 


This Company insures against loss or damage by Fi2x, and the 
risks of INLAND NAVIGATION and TRANSPORTATION, on favorable 
terms, Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F, WILLMARTH, Vice-President: 
JOHN MCGEE, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1662. 


GACRED | BOOKS OF ALL. NATIONS! 








NOW READ 
THE KORAN; 
Or, Mohammedan Bible. 
Translated into English immediately from the Original Arabic, 
BY GEORGE SALE, Gent. 

To whicb is prefixed the Life of Mohammed, or the History of that 
Doctrine which was begun, carried on, and finally 
established hy him. 

One handsome vol, 12mo, 472 pp., Cloth, extra, price $1, 





The Koran forms the Moslem code of penal and religious law, 
and is believed. by them to be inimitable by human pen ; and there- 
fore insisted upon as a permanent miracle, greater than the raising 
of the dead to life, and:alone sufficient to convince the world of its 
heavenly origin. It would not be far out of the way (says Prof, Tay- 
ler Lewis of Union Gollege, an able writer) toregard it as one of the 
Apocryphal books of the Bible, The great interest consists in its 
independent narration of some of the leading events. in the early 
Old Testament history, and it is in its oft-asserted claim to be the 
religion of Abraham that this sublime poem.of Mohammed has its 
real power and long-enduring hold in so. many parts of the older 
continent. 

The Koran is written with the utmost elegance and purity of 
language. . 

The Koran will be followed by translations of Tu@ ZeyDavesta, 
(Parsees or Persian Fire-worshipers,) Tus Vepas, (Hindoo,) Taz 
Boox or Kings, (Chinese,) and Taz Eppa, (Scandinavian.) 


Also Just Published, 
A Companion Volume to. “Tom Brown, at Oxfords” 
CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT. « 
BY AN OFFICER OF THE U.S, A. 


lémo, elegantly printed and: boumd; Steel 
Frontispiece. 


One Volume, 


POG a iis clas 6 Kes ie dd. oe $1. J 


This book is calculated to have a peculiar: interest for all. ‘The 
author's lively, animated, and picturesque style ; his adilitrable 
descriptions of Cadet Life, in its social as well as military as- 
pects; his keen sense of the ludicrous, which finds congenial 
sphere of exercise in the adventures which he narrates, added to 
the widespread interest which attaches to this “stronghold of 
romance, chivalry, and song,” cannot fail to attract the general. 
reader, while its practical suggestions pertaining to military | 
life, and the iasight which it gives into the discipline and routine 
of duty at West Point, oommend it to military readers. 

To the graduates of West Point the interest, the incidents, and 
the localities will be brought back with al} the freshness of actual 
pr e, and be wel d as the familiar face of an old friend. 

For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, postage frée, on 
receiptof the price. T 














Field, and Flower Seeds, fresh, choice, 


every '° 
Cotton Seed, Chinese y Spring Wheat and R 
Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of 7 Patnes’ Oats, and. Berke, Lavra Grass, Clover, 4 


BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE—A large assoriment at pud- 
‘ lishers’ prices. 
~ oe Bone Dest, 1 ery rear Phosphate, Plaster, etc., of best 
If prices. 
nn nce fatnished on application, and Sééda sbnt by 
t poe 
at one cen’ at CR HN VANDERBILT, i , 
No. 23 Falton street, N. ¥. 


BA RNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF ATTRACTIONS. 
establishme 





The most wonderful ever found at one nt in either 
the Old World or the New, 
COMMODORE NUTT! 
THE $30,000 NUTT! 
The most extraordinary and perfect 


MAN IN MINIATURE IN THE WORLD, 
THE LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
SEA LION—WHAT IS IT ?—ALBINO FAMILY, 
THE LIVING WHALE, 
THE GRAND AQUARES, . 

With their myriads of beautiful living fish, and a vast multi 
other curfosities from every quarter of the globe, adoet 

INTERESTING DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 
take place every afternoon at 3 o'clock. and every evening at Ti 

Admission'to’all, only 25 cents; Children under ten, i5 cents, 
DECIDED SUCCESS.—THE LADIES WHO 
haye tried PYLE’S 0. K. SOAP, report enthusiastically ia 

its favor. The chief peculiarities seem to be the readiness with 
which it removes dirt and stains, without injury to the fabric or 
the hands ; also; that: it does not waste away in the water, like the 
common soaps. Every Housekeeper should try it. For sale ny 
Grocers everywhere, JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, corner 
Franklin and Washington streets, New York. Pyle's Saleratus 
and Cream Tartar are aise the best in use. 


T° BUYERS OF WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 
Dollar Stores, Stationery and Jewelry, Envelop dealers, 
Gift Enterprises, Indian Trading Expeditions, and everybody 
buying Watches and Jewelry. Be sure and send for a revised 
Trade List. Address: SABPISBURY BROS. & CO., Providence, 
R. 1. 














NOLDEN HILL FAMILY BOARDING. 
SCHOOL, Bridgeport, Ct., for beth sexes, Summer Term. 
of twenty-two weeks commences Tuesday, April 29. ' 
REY. G. B. DAY, M.A., Principal, 


HENRY H. BOODY, 


STOQOK BROKER, 


Buys and sells Stocks; Bonds, and Public Securities of every kin® 
on Commission. Refers, by special permission, to Wm. A, Booth, 
Esq., No. 93 Front street, N. Y.; Geo. A. Coe, Esq., Pres, Am, 
Exchange Bank, N. Y.;-Robert Bayard, Esq., No. 12 Wall strest, 
N, Y.; Samuel J. Tilden, Esq., No, 12 Wall street, N. Y. 








N OW READY. 
THE 
NATIONAL. QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Rh ili.at is «ded Wncdadnsatebsedikecesusanese Manca, 1962, 
OONTENTS. 


I. VINDICATION OF THE .CELTS., 
Il, DR, ARNOBD OF RUGBY. 
. FEMALE &DUCATION, GOOD, BAD, 
FERENT. 
IV. CHRISTOPHER MARTIN: WIELAND. 
V. IMPROVEMENTS AND NEW USES OF COAL GAS, 
. BOMBASTIC LATERATURB. 
. INFLUENCE OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY ON 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, 
. OUR NATIONAL DEFENSES. 
. THE UNION NOT A: LEAGUE, BUT A PERMANENT 
GOVERNMENT. 
X. NOTICES. AND CRITICISMS. 
XI, RECENT . PUBLIOATIONS, suitable for Libraries, Family 
Reading, etc., etc. 

TeRus—$3 a year, in advance ; to-clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, and teachers, $2; to clubs, two copies, $5; three copies, 
$7 ; six copies, $12, etc. 

The work may be had of periodical dealers in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, General Agents, ROSS & TOUSEY, 
No. 121 Nassau street. 

Back numbers furnished by the Proprietor, who will gend the 
work, free of postage, to any part of the United States or British 
America, on receipt of subscription in advance. 

Orders for specimen copies must in all cases be acoompanied 
with 75 cents in postage stamps. 

EDWARD I. SEARS, 
Editor and Proprietor, Bible House, New York. 


EARL’S BMEIRS! 


A NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL. 


AND INDIF- 





THE 


By the author of “ East Lynne,” 


AND FAR SUPERIOR TO IT! 
THE EARL’S HEIRS! 
THE EARL’'S HEIRS! 


By the author of “ East Lynne!” 


THE EARL’S HEIRS. A tale of Domestic Life. By the author of 
“EAST LYNNE.” Is published this day, aud for sale by all 
booksellers and news-agents in New York and elsewhere, ina 
large octavo volume of 200 pages, large type, double columa, 
and printed on the finest and best of white paper. Price 
Fifty Cents in. paper cover, or Seventy-five cents in cloth, 

Published by 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No. 306 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia, 
To whom all orders must come addressed. Copies mailed free of 
postage on receipt of price. 


SEQUEL TO TEM, 





THE. SCISSORS-GRINDER. 
The SECO ND BDITION. of this intensely interesting and 
TRUR STORY, 
Jest PUSLISAED, 
rear ye 75 Cents. 
HENRY WUOYT, 
No. % Cornhill, Boston. 





SECOND EDITION 


or 


CLIMBING THE MOUNTAIN; 


on, 
HOW I ROSE IN THE WORLD. 


Now Rgapy. 


Justly entitled the Book of the Season. 


HENRY HOYT, 


Sassatu-ScuooL, Derositorr, . 
Ne. 9 Gornhill, Boston, 


ALUBLE CHURCH PROPERTY FOR SALE, 
—The substantial church-edifice 6m the easterly side of 
Seventh avenue, between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets, o sv: f> 
ing a plot of ground 92 feet front by about 100 feet deep. Apply. 
to ADRIAN H. MUL No. 35 Wail street, 
or te HOMER MORGAN, No. 2 ; Pine street, 


EW YORK EYE, EARg AND. LYNG, IN~ 
FIRMARY.—Partial Deafness, a in the ee ae 








lated Lids, Dimness, Opacity of the Closuye of Nasak 
Duct, and all Diseases of the EYE successfully treated. Ave, Can 
tarrh, Bronchitis, and Consumption, and all diseases that ov 

red to Consumption speedily eured. Galuanism used suc- 
cessfully in Rhe Neoyous A’ P. at a 
a treated at home by sending a statement, of, . 


s. 
Medicines sent to any part of the country. Galvanic Batteries, 
the latest improvement for Physicians or we use sent to.order 
with full instructions for use ia all d . Co with. 
out medicine, One Dollar, Where treatment is requered, ¥ 
Address Dr. L. GRAVES, No. 609 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


BY WALDO ABBOT. 
OW LIBRARIES. 


Dra. Beiamy is said once to have spoken as fol- 
lows: 

“When men go fishing for trout, they take a 
light tapering pole, with a fine silken line attached, 
and a sharp hook with a sweet morsel of worm on 





the end. They noiselessly drop the line on the 
‘water, and let it float to the fish, who nibbles, apd 
by @ slight twitch is landed safely on the bank. 

“But when men go fishing for souls they tie a 
eable on to a stick of timber, and an anchor is the 
hock. On it a great junk of bait is stuck, and with 
this ponderous machine grasped in both hands, 
they walk up and down thrashing the water, and 
bellowing at the top of their voices, ‘Bite or be 
damred.’” 

There is a deal of truth in the i¢ea that more sxill 
might be employed in enticing people to accept sal- 
vation. Bothin the church ané the Sunday-school, 
he is usually the most successful angler who pays 
the most attention te the winatix of his tackle, aud 
@xercises the greatest skill in throwing his hook. 
Te continue the metaphor, the library is the bait in 
most schools te draw in the scholars, ant, as in angl- 
img; Mach depends on tke nature of the attraction. 
The books must bo ixteresting and entertaining. 
The more instruction, both religies and general, 
that can be mingled with it, the better. It must 
differ in cheracter according to the class of pupils. 

Some statistics heve recently been given concern- 
img the factory operatives in Manchester, England. 
Among those ‘that had been placed in the peor- 
heuse and various asylums, fifty-five por cent. were 
familiar with the histories of Jack Ketch, Dick Tar- 
pin, and thet class of notoricties, while abeut the 
same mumber were utterly ignorant of the xume of 

eur Savior. While we can proudly say that no 
such statistics could be given by any institution in 
eur conntry, yet there is a degree of ignorance far 
beyond what most people imagine. 

Of course it is of no use to present a volume of 
“Religious Tracts” to such persens. They will 
prefer'to read the Sunday papers. For them, books 
of a lively exciting nature, with some moral, incal- 
eating temperance, virtue, honesty, etc., should be 
provided, as they will be more likely to read them, 
and ‘therefore to receive benefit. It is useless to 
putin ordinary Sunday-school libraries such works 
as ‘Dodridge’s Rise and Progress, and Baxter's 
Saints’ Rest. I have frequently seen them, and 
always they were in an excelent state of preserva- 
tien, and invariably to be found in their place. 
Some schools provide them for the teachers, but 
generally teachers desire more entertaining works 
as Well as the children. The Sunday-school must 
have the books of the age, and not old musty works, 
‘valuable in their time, and not to be despised now, 
‘but’ without the necessary sparkle for children’s 
palates. There are many such “ standard” works, 

-which ‘every one praises, many own, and no one 
‘reads. We treat them as Sterne says we do great 


‘men, “learn their titles and then brag of their | 


-‘aequaintance.” 

‘The question is often raised as to whether any 
books should be placed in the library which are 
not usually deemed devotional in their character. 
‘My experience has led me to advise great liberality 
im the selection of libraries, particularly those for 
-erdinary city schools. One object of the library is 
to provide wholesome enjoyment for the children 
during the week, to keep them out of the streets, 
and at the same time to convey some useful infor- 
mation. If a book will accomplish this, and is of 








a high moral character, even though it may not be 
strictly devotional in its teachings, I would admit 
it. The good it will do during the week in raising 
the standard of honor and morality will more than 
eounterbalance any Aarm its reading on Sunday 
may possibly occasion. 

Some years ago my father was the pastor of the 
Congregational church on the island of Nantucket. 
It was customary for the church to place on every 
whale-ship leaving the island a library for the use 
ef the crew. “The Evangelical Family Library,” 
published by the American Tract Society, was 
selected, and it looked finely in the annual report of 
the Society to state,“ We have placed fifty sets of 
the! Evangelical Family Library on whaie-ships 
during the past year,” and a nice little speech could 
be made about the old fathers of the church 
preaching to the sailors when tossed upon the 
mighty deep, etc., ete. 

‘The captain on the first Sunday out would bring 
the books on deck and tel! the sailors to help them- 
selves. With awkward hands they would open a 
volume to “The Call to the Unconverted,”’ and 
slowly spell out a page, and then, laying down the 
book for a fresh quid of tobacco, would forget to 
resume it. The books would return almost un- 
touched, glued together with the damp and brine 
gathered by a four years’ cruise. 

It was deemed best to cast aside these books, and 
send in their place “ Sargent’s Temperance Tales.” 
They were read and re-read, until leaves and cov- 
ers obtained a divorce. None ever reached Nan- 
tucket again. Captains have stated that two ships 
meeting in the cold fishing regions of the North, a 
boat from one would board the other, and almost 

-the first question would be, “Have you any of 
Sargent’s books to spare?” They would circulate 
‘from ship to ship as long as a story could be found 
- complete. 
The popular newspapers of the present day, con- 
- taining the exciting stories of “ The Bloody Toma- 
-hawk, a tale of love, beauty, and daring,” are access- 
ible-to the poorest. Children find such trash under 
their eyes continually, and will read it unless some- 
thing as entertaining is provided. The Sunday- 
school has to compete with it, and it will not answer 
to furnish old sermons, flavored with a century's 
bottling. The Sunday-School Union has noticed 
and acted on this. They have generally given a 
good set of books, without which it would be diffi- 
cult .te furnish a Sunday-school library. Still, 
many .of the books are but little novelettes with 
morals dropped in here and there—which the 
ehildren always skip. They are very good, and 
-highly moral, only they convey scarcely any useful 
information. I deem a good child’s history, giving 
real practieal instruction, in a readable manner, of a 
higher moral and religious tendency than a senti- 
‘mental memoir of a good little girl who never did 
nything wrong, and who consequently was cut 
eff from her sinful fellow-creatures at the early 
age of ten. We want more books to teach children 


show to live in a strong, healthy, moral manner as a 
ion to learning how to die. 
I would have all of Harper’s books, many 
of Miss 


be an expensive library, as the books would be 
read, and consequently would not last so long. It 


would, however, be a working li , and - 
pieh ie working library aceom 


But.de not hold me responsible for these opinions 
@nless you link with them the following: Each 
teacher should glance at every book he gives to his 
— that he may know its character. A book 

it would be well for one scholar to read, would 
be unadvisable for another. 
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There should be as many columns of one hund- 
red numbers each as may be required. Inthe cen- 
ter of each number there should be a hook or brad. 
One board should have as many numbers as there 
are pupils in school, and the other as many as there 
are books in the library. On the hooks of the /i- 
brary board, there should be round pieces of tin, 
with a hole punched in them to hang by. These 
tins must have numbers stamped on them corre- 
sponding with their numbers on the board. | 

Each scholar has a number by which he is des- 
ignated imstead of a name. For instance, James 
Fox is numbered 36. He desires book No. 48, 
which is given him, and the librarian removes the 
tin check from No. 48 on the library board, and 
places it on No. 36 on the scholars’ board. This 
shows that boy No 36 has volume No. 48. The 
next Sunday No. 36 desires another book, but for- 
gets to return the one he already has. The libra- 
rian glances at his number, and seeing it covered, 
refuses ta supply the volume until No. 48 is re- 
turned. By this method the librarian keeps the 
whole record, and the teacher has no treuble. 

The numbers on the board should be arranged in 
double columns ef-one hundred, as in the diagram, 
with the ¢dd numbers on the left, and even on the 
right, for @ase im ‘finding a given number, By hav- 
ing them in columns of one hundred, it is unneces- 
sary to repeat the third figure, and therefore larger 
figures can be painted in the seme space. The 
boards might be made cheaply, by cutting the num- 
bers from paper and pasting them on, afterwards 
varnishing ‘the whole to render them secure. 

In callimg for the books, the teachers will write 
on a smail strip of paper as follows : 

Class No. 16. 
96 | 48, 210, 8, 5, 12. 
214 | 24, 19, 27, 153, 440, 

The tft hand figures tell what scholar to charge 
the books to, and those on the right show that he 
desires-one of the five volumes selected. Several 
are designated, so that if some are out one can pretty 
surely be found in. 

In returning the books, a similar paper should be 
sent, only instead of the five numbers to the right, 
there should be only the number of the book re- 
turned. ‘The librerian will compare the returned 
books and the statement, and if correct, remove the 
check from No. 36 scholars’ board, and replace it 
on 48 library board. 

For very small schools all this machinery is un- 
necessary, but where there are over a hundred and 
fifty pupils, this method is the easiest, safest, and 
best. 

The Sunday-School Union have prepared another 
plan, as follows: A large card is printed in blank, 
thus: 


























Teacher’s Name—John Noble, Class No. 6. 
Date. | Date. | Date. ] Date. | Date. | Date. 
Pupil’s Name. a 
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The scholars select three or four numbers ef the 
beoks they desire, and write them on the card as in 
the diagram. The librarian selects the first one 
that is in, and draws his pencil through the other 
figures, so the one left untouched is the one charged 
to the scholar. The theory is, that the teacher will 
copy thif number into the class-book and see that 
it is returned, but the practice is to take no further 
netice of it. The card soon becomes thoroughly 
covered with pencil marks, and the record is lost in 
the mass of carbon. In the board plan the check 
can hang on the scholars’ number as many months 
asthe book may be out. 

There should be a printed catalogue of the books 
with their numbers, from which the children, under 
the guidance of the teacher, can select. Of course, 
frequently, they will be dissatisfied with their 
choice, but it must bea rule that no book can be ex- 
changed, or the hour will be occupied in suiting 
them. If the book is morally unsuitable, the teacher 
must.manage to have it changed, even breaking the 
rule, though if he has an appropriate one at his own 
house, it would be better to lend it to the scholar in 
place.of the library book. 

When the Sunday-scheol is held in the body of 
the church, the library can be placed at the end of 
one ofthe galleries. There it is out of the way, 
and the movements of the librarians will not attrac 
the attention of the scholars from their lessons. 

In following the plans suggested in this chapter 
some Money will be required, which almost always 
seems to be grudged the Sunday-school. Usually 
the unnecessary loss of books in an ill-regulated li- 
brary is much more than will serve to provide the 
necessary safeguards, yet we ofien find churches 
possessed of such “great hunks of wisdom” that 
they often approve of this mode of economizing. 

When boys do not fancy a book, in order to per- 
suade the teacher to change it they will often falsely 
profess to have read it. Itis so common a lie that 
they hardly deem it wrong. it is like the ladies’ 
“not at home.” Boys who are commonly truthful 
will often commit this sin. 

If a book has been out three weeks, the librarian 
should write the fact on a slip of paper and hand it 
to the teacher, who should see that it is returned. 
If the book is lost, or the pupil sick, he should re- 

ort the fact to the librarian. It willalso be stated 
in the teacher’s monthly report to the superintend- 
,ent, as explained in the last chapter. 

The library must be under the charge of a smart, 
active business man. Considerable ability and 
labor is required to keep the books of a large school 
in proper order. The books should all be covered 
with heavy brown paper, and the Sunday-school 
label pasted on the outside cover as well as the in- 
side, or many books will creep into other libraries. 
The librarian must be a man of good nature and 
 mgnasy, for both will be considerably taxed. A 

day-aghool, tebe successful, should have three 
atleat energetic, hard working men—a super- 
inten & precentor, andalibrarian. With these 
any school can be made to run smoothly and effi- 
ciently. Nota little of its success depends upon 
me good arrangemant and management of the li- 
rarian. 7 





8ST. JODOCUS'S LOAF. 


Tux Lord once stood as a hungry beggar before 
the gate of St. Jodocus and asked for bread. He 
had come to try his servant’s sincerity and faith. 

“ Give him what he asks, good bailiff,” said the 
abbot; “give freely.” “There is but one loaf 
left,” answers the bailiff; “what shall we do for 
ourselves and our dog?” “Yet give,” said St. 
Jodocus ; “ the Lord will provide.” 

The bailiff teok a knife, and marked with its 
point a cirele round the loaf, and divided it into four 








AN INTERESTING CONVERSION, 


Tue seeker after religion sometimes thinks that 
mental suffering is necessary to commend him jo 
the favor of God. He feels that he is a sinner, and 
that he needs a Savior, but he has none of that 
anguish of mind of which he has heard in 
of remarkable conversions, @ period of which he 
supposes must precede acceptance of God. Under~ 
this impression he spends weeks, perhaps months, 
seeking the terrors of conviction—performing a sort 
of penance by which he expects to win ultimately 
divine favor. The error is discouraging and 
unnecessary. The Scriptures afford no incident of 
long and terrible conviction. It required but little 
conviction for the Israelites to look to the brazen 
serpent and be healed. Three thousand were con- 
victed and converted on the day of Pentecost. The 
eunuch was convicted and converted during ‘the 
preaching of Philip. Repent and believe—turn 
from your sins and cast yourself on the mercy of 
God—is the direction of the Gospel. “ Now is the 
accepted time.” God wants repentance and faith, 
not terror of mind. “I want religion,” said a pen- 
itent; “I have been praying six weeks.” “For 
what have you been praying ?” asked a clergyman. 
“For conviction,” was the reply. “Do you not 
feel that you are asinner?” “ Yes, an unworthy 
sinner.” “Then no more seek conviction, but 
east yourself at-once onthe mercy of God.” The 
penitent was soon rejoicing in hope. The Holy 
Spizit sometimes shows the soul all its terrible 
depravity, and the full extent of its danger, and 
overwhelms it with the appalling truths, but it dees 
mot lead all persons to God in the same way. It 
Jeads the willing, longing soul more gently than the 
soul that resists its influence. 

Again: the young convert who has experienced 
no remarkable terrors of mind is often troubled in 
regard to the genuineness of his conversion, on 
hearing of accounts of great conviction. Such 
trials are alike unwise and unscriptural. If he 
has the love of God in his heart, he is truly con- 
verted. “God is love; and he that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” To yield 
to this temptation of distrusting Ged is ungrateful 
and sinful. God explicitly enjoins a childlike con- 
fidence of his children. If God leads us to him by 
the subduing influences of Galvary, instead of by 
the terrors of Sinai, we should be grateful rather 
than distrustful. 

Among the papers of Rev. John Newton is an 
account of the religious experience of an excellent 
clergyman, which is an instance of that quiet kind 
of conversion of which but little is said or written. 

He bad been long thonghtfal on religious sub- 
jects, though speculative, when the death of a very 
dear friend led him frequently to the throne of 
grace, and turned his thoughts constantly 
heavenly things. 
that friend in heaven, and this led him to the read- 
ing of those religious works that favored the idea 
of the future reunion of friends. His religious 
readings and researches led him to contemplate the 
character of God. He was suddenly struck and 
delighted with its loveliness; it subdued his heart 
to penitence ; he gave himself up to God, and ex- 
perienced immediately the joys of the believer. Of 
this sudden and interesting change he says : 

“T saw so clearly God’s supreme worthiness of 
all my love and obedience, ‘that my mind was 
carried by a sweet and irresistible force to love him 
with sincerity ; and my heart, broken at the sight, 
abhorred its past ingratitude. I instantly conceived 
the purpose of a total reform in my conduct, of a 
universal attention to all +his-commandments, and 
to take them for my rule of life thenceforth, aad 
without any exception. This appeared to me not 
only perfectly just and right, but easy also, and 
pleasant. I seemed to myself to have been hitherto 
the blindest and most ungrateful of creatures, who 
had never formed to myself such views of God 
before, who had neither loved nor obeyed him. 

“From that memorable day my condition 
came widely different, and my course of life 
I had acquired new ideas of God, of myself, of 
vanity of-earthly things, and of the inestimable 
value of grace and divine communion. I was 
translated as it were into a new world. Christ 
lived in me, though until then I had not known 
him, and thus I became a newcreature. My ideas 
now of the infinite exccllence and loveliness of 
God were lively and perspicuous. Such also 
were my apprehensions of my duty toward him, of 
my own excessive ingratitude and disobedience, 
and of God’s powerful and unmerited grace, by 
which he had quickened me. Fears of divine 
wrath I had none ; no dread of punishment. That 
I deserved it indeed, and was utterly unworthy of 
his favor, I saw plainly ; notwithstanding which I 
never for a moment supposed myself an object of 
divine wrath, or feared lest I should suffer the 
punishment that I had deserved. I[t was a subject 
on which anxiety, fear, doubt, had no place in me. 
A lively pereeption of the divine glory and beauty, 
an unspeakable sense of his gracious presence, ag 
experimental acquaintance with the delight that 
belongs to an effectual love to him—these things 
seeured me from allsuch terrors, and filled me with 
exceeding joy. In such a state of mind I could nat 
dubt one moment concerning ray admittance to. the 
divine favor and communion, for | had a seusible 
experience of both ; knowing myself, however, et 
the same time uuworthy of them, and unable td 
account for the gift of them to me, otherwise thaa 
in virtue of the blood and spirit of Christ alone.” 

_The subsequent life of the convert showed that 
his was a case of true conversion. Yet it was pre 
ceded by no remarkable distress of mind, but 
simply by contemplations that revealed to him the 
lovelincss of the character of God, and the duty of 
loving and serving a Being so beneficent. To 
those troubled in regard to conviction, the lesson is 
useful and instructive. Burrenwortu. 








HELEN MORRISON. 


A STORY OF A GIRL’S BATTLE WITH HERSELF, 





When Helen Morrison was eight years old she 
told a lie—a /ie—and it haunted her with a painful 
remembrance all her life after. 

Helen was notamean child. There was nothitg 
artful or cunning about her. On the contrary, 
was frank in her disposition, and generous to a fa 
Her great trouble was that she had no mora 
courage. She was afraid to say No at first,and 
Yes afterward. i 

One summer afternoon, when Helen came in 
from school, her mother met her in the hall, and 
putting a neat little basket into her hand, said: 

“Aunt Mary has come to tea, and I want som#- 
thing from the baker’s. Go and get me a sheet of 
sponge-cake, a sheet of molasses-gingerbread, and 
some milk-biseuit.” ; 

Helen tied the strings of her cape-bonnet again, 
and pulling her leng linen mittens over her elbows, 
she took the basket, and very cheerfully started on 
the errand. She walked slowly, for the day was 
supny and warm, and had just got to the first 
corner, When Madalina Rozzini, a schoolmate of 
hers, came racing up from the ether street. Made- 
lina, or Lina, as she was called for shortness, was 
the daughter of an Italian artisan, who had found 
his way years before into this quiet New England 
town. She had not been very well brought up, 
had never been to church or Sunday-school, nor 


. 


able child; and the little girls of the town associ- 


ated with her in @ friendly way, as school-childres 4 and her mother had had during 
she 


usually do. . : 
ing? Say, say, where are 










survey. 








to 
He had a strong desire to meet-| 






b 


‘put down the cover of her basket quietly, and made 


7 no answer. 


“Oh, come now, there’s a good girl,” persisted 
Lina; “give me a piece, just a little bit; I only 
wapt that corner. Ha!” she added, changing her 
tene, “you're afraid, you're afraid; you’d get a 
whipping ifyoudid.” = — 

“ [shouldn't get any whipping,” answered Helen 
indignantly. “My mo*\er never whips me.” 

“She'd scold you then; you'd get something, J 
know,” said the naughty girl. 

“ No, I shouldn’t.” 

“Let's have a taste, come ;” and lifting again ‘¢he 
cover of the basket, she broke off a corner 0¢ the 
sheet. 

“Oh, ’tis nice, I tell you,” said she,smar ging her 
lips ; “right out of the oven, fresh and wrm. Tis 
real good,” and she put in her hand a’ad broke off 
another bit. 

That was the moment when Hel-gm should have 
said No resolutely to her bold, nar,ghty companion. 
But she was afraid. ; 

The perfume of the warm *,ingerbread came up 
most invitingly, too, just at, that moment, as she 
bent her head and looked ito the basket to see how 
much Lina had taken, and@ the temptation proved too 
strong for a little hungry child just out of school 
and ready for supper. It was broken, and what 
harm could it be for her to take just a little morsel 
too? So she put in her hand and broke off a 
crumb. Justa crumb it was, but it was sweet and 
good, and it made her want another and another ; 
and so the two children picked and picked away, 
until a big piece had been consumed. By that 
jime they had reached the corner of the street in 

whieh Lina lived, and saying “Good by” with a 
laugh that might have been called a laugh of tri- 
uinph by one who could discriminate, she ran away. 

Helen went on with a heart that began to feel 
F quite heavy, and to sink lower and lower with the 
weight that was on it, every step she took. The 
#un was farther down in the western sky. She 
ayent into the house, laid her basket on the table, 
gnd hurried out into the garden. She didn’t dare 
to think what was the matter with her, or to inquire 
within what course she should pursue under the 
circumstances, but she felt very unhappy and 
uneasy, as though she were anticipating some 
unknown, disagreeable event. She went to the 
apple-tree to see if any of the early apples had 
fallen, but not one was on the ground. Then she 
walked down to the currant bushes, if she might 
find a bunch or two to moisten her dry tongue. 
She came up by her little flower-bed, to see if her 
rose campions were in bloom yet; and just as she 
was bending over, she started to hear her own 
name called. It made her jump so that she nearly 
fell over, and her limbs fairly trembled with fright. 
[ wonder if Adam started and shook so when he 
heard his voice called on that terrible night in the 
garden of Eden? 

“Helen, Helen, your mother wants you,” cri8d 
Sally, the maid. 

And Helen obeyed. Slowly and timidly she 
walked up the garden alley. 

““Why, Helen,” said her mother, “did you see 
what a shect of gingerbread this is you have 
‘breught? Just look—somebody must have been 
ealing it! Have you?” 

That is where the Yes should have come in; 
but the child was weak and cowardly, and she 
answered, “ No.” 

“Tis strange,” said her mother; “the baker 
couldn’t give you such a broken sheet without 
knowing it. You had better go right back and 
show it to him, and ask him to change it.” 

It was more strange by far that Helen should 
have been willing to go back to the baker's on such 
an errand. How much easier it would have been 
to have looked sight up in her mother's face and 
frankly told her the whole truth. But she had 
entered the path of the transgressors, which is hard 
all the way along, and on she went. She tied on 
her bonnet, and without a word took the*basket 
and walked out. Now a child accustomed to 
deceit would perhaps have pretended to go to the 
baker's, yet not have gone. But she knew nothing 
of such cunning, wicked ways, and being accus- 
tomed to obedience, she really did as her mother 
bade her. 

“Mother says this is a broken sheet of ginger- 
tad, and she wants a whole one,” said she to the 
an who Waited behind the counter. 

The women looked at the gingerbread and then 
at the child. 

“Broken! I should think it was broken, you 
impudent little hussy,” she exclaimed, angrily ; 
* as thongh I’d have given anybody such a nibbled 
sheet as that. You ate it yourself, you know you 
did, and now you have the face to come back and 
ask me fora whole one. Go home, and tell your 
mother you deserve a good whipping.” 

Every word of which address Helen felt in her 
heart ot hearts to be true; so, taking up her basket 
once more, she walked out. 

“She won’t change it,” she said to her mother 
when she again reached home. “She says it was 
whole when she gave it to me.” 

Of course, it must have been, thought her mother, 
as she took it from the child ; but she said nothing. 
She felt very unhappy that her little girl had done 
a wrong action and was unwilling to acknowledge 
it, but she reserved the reckoning until another 
time. 

At the supper table when the plate of ginger- 
bread was passed to Helen she did not take any. 
She had had quite enough for that day. 

Bed-time came, and she went as usual for her 
mother’s kiss. Her mother looked at her very 
gravely, and said : 

“ My child, I fear you have commitied a graat 
sin, and it makes me very sad. How much better 
it would be to tell me the whole truth.” 

“7’m sure I don’t see why you can’t believe me,” 
answered the little girl. 

The air of @nocence with which she uttered 
these words sorely puzzled her mother. 

“Perhaps,” thought she, “I may be mistaken, 
after all. There is something strange about the 
affair, but perhaps Helen didn’t eat it. What shall 
I do, and how shall I get at the facts ?” 

“T can’t kiss you to-night, my child,” said she, 
seriously, “nor again, until-you have told me all 
about this unpleasant affair.” 

So Helen went to bed. Unhappy? Oh, very, 
very. To be deprived of her mother’s kiss was 
worse than a whipping; and the heavy load of 
ecuilt beside that lay upon her conscience, weighed 
her down as if a bed of rocks had been piled above 
her. But she had a very strong will, and once 
having told the lie she was too obstinate to own it 
and, would you think it?—one whole month she 
persisted in her refusal to tell anything of the 

gingerbread. Every day she went through 
her round of duties gloomily, like a chained crimi- 
nal, and every night she went to bed with an ach- 
ing, heart for want of her mother’s kiss. In vain 
her mother talked with her, using every persuasion 
she could think of to affect the child’s conscience. 
She did not proceed to harsh measures, for she 
thonght it possible that Helen might not after all 
have been guilty of untruth, and she was sure that 
conscience by-and-by weuld make her yield. 

At last, one Saturday night, the little girl was 
summoned to her mother’s room. 

“IT am very sick, my child,” ssid she, “and fear 
I am going to have a serious iliness. I shall send 
i to Aunt Mary’s to be taken care of. But oh, 

elen, I cannot bear to have you go, with this sad 
doubt still unsettled. My child, why will you not 
open your heart and tell me all? God looks down 
into your heart, and he knows the whole truth. 
Can you not tell it te me just as he sees it? 
Remember 
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thought she, and she burst into tears. This was 
an unusual for her, for she did not cry as 





aes Petr rs a el gest 
thought she could not have h rightly, so she 








“great bank of ice, that bad been heaped up so lon 
between mother Per was all gone. Now they 
could look into” ash other's faces again with a 
smile. Now they vould ‘iss one another. Suspi- 
cion on the 0né #ide and fear on the other were at 
anend. So F'ge kissed the little girl, saying, “ Oh, 
Helen, my “gear child, you don’t know how glad I 


her heart which every one does not know. 
echisi . lid ; H. E. B. 
SS 


Selections. 


THE THREE WEEPERS. 


Sorrow weeps ! 
And drowns its bitterness in tears ; 
My child of sorrew, 
Weep out the fullness of thy passionate grief, 
And drown in tears 
The bitterness of lonely years. 
God gives the rain and sunshine mil, 
And both are best, my child! 


Joy weeps! 
And overfiows its banks with tears ; 
My child of joy, 
Weep out the gladness of thy pent-wp heart, 
And let thy glistening eyes 
Run over in their ecstacies ; 
Life needeth joy ; but from on high 
Descends what cannot die! 





Love weeps! 
And feeds its silent life with tears; 
My child of love, 
Pour out the riches of thy yearning heart, 
And, like the air of even, 
Give and take back the dew of heaven ; 
And let that longing heart of thine 
Feed upon love divine! 
—Horatius Bonar, D.D. 





AN INCIDENT IN A CORNISH MINE. 


Deep down in the shaft of a Cornish mine, two 
miners were engaged in putting in a shot for blast- 
ing. They had completed their work, and were 
about to give the signal for being hoisted up. One 
at a time was as much as the man at the windlass 
could manage ; and the second was to kindle the 
match, and then mount with all speed. 

Whulst they were both still below, one of them 
thought the match too long; so he took a couple of 
sténes, one flat and the other sharp, to cut it 
shorter. He did cut it off the right length; but at 
the same moment it kindled, its flame reaching the 
combustibles which joined the train of gunpowder. 
And the two men were still below ! 

Both shouted vehemently to the man above at 
the windlass. Both sprang at the basket. Butthe 
windlass-man could not move the double weight. . 

Sudden and terrible death hung over them both ; 
when one of them generously resigned himself. 
“Go aloft, Jack,’ said he, and sat down quictly. 
“In one minute I shall be in heaven.” 

The basket bounded upwards. The explosion 
followed instantly. Jack’s face was blackened as 
he looked down. He was safe above ground—but 
what of the man who had saved him ? 

At length all was still. One by one they eagerly 
descended, dreading to find only the shattered 
remains of poor Will. But that God who sent his 
angel to shut the lions’ mouths, that they should 
not hurt his servant Daniel in their den—ihat God 
who walked with Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego in the burning furnace, bringing the breath of 
life and refreshing with his presence, till they 
breathed in elemental fire as if it were the bracing 
air of heaven, and not a hair of their head was 
singed—that God was with the miner in his living 
tomb ; and by his hand of providence he caused the 
rocks to form an arch over him,so that he was 
found alive, and scarcely injured. 





AGASSIZ AND OKEN DINING ON 


POTATOES. 


An interesting fact, not without its moral, is told 
by Agassiz, of his visit, when a young man, to the 
great German naturalist, Professor Lorenz Oken. 
The Professor received his guest with warm enthu- 
siasm, but with apparent embarrassment. He 
showed his visitor the laboritory, and the students 
at work ; aiso his cabinet ; and, lastly, his splendid 
library of books pertaining to zoological science, a 
collection worth some scven thousand dollars, and 
well worthy the glow of pride which the owner 
manifested as he expatiated on its excellence. The 
dreaded dinner-hour came, and now the embar- 
rassment of the great German reached its maximum 
point) “M. Agassiz,” said he, with evident 
perturbation, “to gather and keep up this library 
exacts the utmost husbandry of my pecuniary 
means. To accomplish this, I allow myself no 
luxury whatever. Hence my table is restricted to 
the plainest fare. Thrice a week our dinner boasts 
of meat ; the oiher days we have only potatoes and 
salt. I very much regret that your visit has 
occurred on a potato day.” And so the splendid 
Swiizer, and the great German, with his students, 





SANDY MORRISON. 


Just at the foot of the Pentland Hills lay, years 
ago, an old farm-house, of the plainest kind, built 
ot rough stone, and roofed with thatch, but shaded 
by venerable trees, and cheered by a “ bonnie burn 
wimpling” over its pebbly bed. That was the 
home of Sandy Morrison. The only thing about 
him really attractive was his large clear hazel 
eye, which lay beneath his shaggy brow, like a 
ae fountain among the brown hills of his native 

and. 

Sandy belonged to a peculiar class of Sootsmen. 
He was perfectly natural in all his ways ; honest, 
industrious, and shrewd; simple as a child and 
yet thoughtful as asage. He walked with God as 
friend with friend. When he prayed he seemed to 
talk with God face to face. 

Philosophers would have called him a mystic. 
He had never heard the word ; and had it been ap- 
plied to him in his hearing, and its meaning ex- 
plained, he would have said, “Hoot, man, ye 
needna gae round about seeking the nearest to ex- 
plain a thing sae simple.” 

Sandy had a perfect trust in the providence of 
God. “The Lord reigneth,” he would say, “ every- 
thing is wisely ordered, and will come out right in 
the end.” 

This accounts for Sandy's peace and joy. “ You 
see,” said he, explaining the matter in his peculiar 
fashion, “years gane by, I believed just as others 
do, who have a form of godliness, but deny the 
Gd not love Gel. Twas werrfing sest tiie’ 

id not . | was worrying t thi 
that, and the other. Things were nac richt. Wife 
and I were puir, ye ken, and had to work hard ; 
but we didna mind that sae long as we had health 
and strength. We lived in a Sessile plaee. 
sun chene cheerily on our bit housie, among the 
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dined together on potatoes and salt. 


told us to look to the Rock o” 

reg telat eet te opasbr | 

- “Then I saw, but ‘not very clearly at first, that 
eternal, as holy Mr. Rutherford 

- This warld is only a husk or shell. The 








God. I heard the Yoice o’ Jesus, sayin’, ‘Peace, 
ace! Itcamelike the sweetest music to my puir 
eart! 

“ Then I understood how blind, unbelievin’, and 
wicked I had been, and said to myself, 
the use of murmuring?’ The Redeemer liveth, and 
blessed be his name ; I will jist put myself and a” 
T have under the shadow 0” his wings. eet 

“Says I to my wife, ‘Mary, we maun believe in 
‘God. He’s a’ and in a’. He gave us our bonnie 
bairn and he’s taen her again; for she was his 
mair than ours; and noo she’s an angel. She 
wunna come to us, but we will go to her. And 
noo ye maun be comforted.’ ; 

“And we kneéled down thegither, and prayed 
to the God o’ our fathers, the God o’ our bairn, and 
were comforted. P ‘ 

“Then the warld appeared to me in a new licht. 
It was filled wi’ the holy presence 0’ G I saw 
that a’ was his—licht and darkness, simmer and 
winter, sorrow and joy, death and life, and that he 
was governing a’ things according to the counsels 
o’ his ain will.”—Life Pictures? 





JOY IN HEAVEN. 


You remember the occasion when the Lord met 
with thee. Oh, little didst thou think what a@ 
commotion was in heaven. If the Queen had 
ordered out all her soldiers, the angels of heaven 
would not have stopped to notice them. [If all the 
princes of earth had marched through the streets, 
with all their jewelry and robes and crowns, and 
all their regalia, their chariots and their horsemen— 
if the pomp of ancient monarchs had risen from 
the tomb ; if all the might of Babylon and Tyre and 
Greece had been concentrated in one great parade, 
yet not an angel would have stopped in his course 
to smile at these poor tawdry things; but over you, 
the vilest of the vile, the poorest of the poor, over 
you angelic wings were hovering, and concerning 
you it was said on earth and sung in heaven, 
Hallelujah, for a child is born to God to-day.— 
Spurgeon. 


“DON'T SEND THE WHISKY.” 


A soupirr in the army, who, himself not a pro- 
fessor of religion, had a praying mother and wife, 
wrote home last December, requesting that a bottle 
of whisky should be included in his Christmas-box. 
The Christian wife, praying every day for her 
husband, hesitated to fulfill his wish, but at last 
concluded that her duty required it, and prepared 
the bettle to go with the litile Juxuries and love- 
tokens whereby she hoped to give him a sweet 
remembrance of home. Bat just before the box 
was to be sent, another letter came, and it began 
with these words: “ Don't send the whisky; for 
since I wrote you, I have found Jesus, and given 
myself to him; and I do not want a boitle of 
whisky to add to my temptations.” The letter 
went on to thank his faithful partner for her con- 
sistent Christian life, her love, and her prayers, and 
to deseribe his joy in the newly found Savior. 

Drinking has made sed work in our army, and it 
is to be hoped that many a sober second thought, 
even though not springing from the deep convic- 
tions of a converted soul, may refuse the proffered 
temptation, or write home the welcome word : 
“Don’t send the whisky.” —Eazaminer. 











BAD ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. 


One capital fault which pervades and vitiates 
many people's compositions, is ignorance of the 
principles of punctuation. Sometimes nothing of 
this sort is attempted, and sometimes dashes are 
made to do duty indiscriminately. From this fol- 
lows, as a necessary consequence, a general loose- 
ness of construction in the sentences. They are 
sure to be more or less deformed and ill-conditioned ; 
with participial clauses running loose, or relatives 
whose references are uncertain. Short sentences 
and short words are gencrally best, inasmuch as 
they are less likely to be misunderstood, and do not 
require to be read twice. Sometimes the meaning 
expressed is entirely different from the one intended, 
or at all events is susceptible of various interpreta- 
tions. Some sentences are so clumsily put together, 
that, if printed as written, they would be almost 
unintelligible ; just because the writers have, through 
laziness or ignorance, accustomed themselves to 
scribble on without inserting the proper stops as 
they go. They “stand not upon points.” They 
forget how they began the sentence, and how it 
ought to end, and thus it comes out imperfectly 
articulated.— Leisure Hour. 





A PETITION ANSWERED. 


In a garden of Berlin a canary bird was found, 
bearing on its neck a small note. The address was 
unusual—“ An den lieben Goit”—to the beloved 
Lord. The finder broke the seal, and found a sincere 
message, in accordance wiih the direction. _It wag 
written by a lady, an inmate of a private lunatic 
asylum. ‘The unfortunate one, pleading for relief 
from her sad situation, asked a speedy death. She 
complained that the misrule and self-will of a rude 
female attendant were the cause of her suffering. 
All explanations to her relatives were vain, because 
this attendant attributed her complainings to a 
discased mind, and punished her for attempting to 
make known her situation. The benevolent indi- 
vidual who found the note determined to investigate 
the matger. The lady’s name was subscribed in 
full, so that her friends were easily found. She 
was removed to another institution. In a few 
months the best wishes of her friends were gratified. 
She was fully restored. 





“THE PRIEST AND THE PROPHET HAVE 
ERRED THROUGH STRONG DRINK.” 


To the Editor of The British Standard : 

Sir: Last night an oflicer of one of our great 
penal prisons addressed a meeting over which I 
presided of the North London Temperance Society. 
He spoke of what had come under his own personal 
notice in the position he oceupies. But he spoke 
with considerable reserve and caution, not being at 
liberty to any great extent to disclose “the secrets 
of the prison-house.” He, however, told the meet- 
ing three facts which I am anxious should have the 
apd your columns can give them. He said he 

iad been in the prison nine years, that during that 
time he had known thirteen ministers of the Gos- 
pel to be there as convicts, and that he had never 
known a single teetotaler of any trade or profession 
to be brought there as a prisoner. He told us that 
he had one minister of the under his charge 
at the present time to whom he had just given, or 
caused to be given, his supper before coming to the 
meeting. He said that he had asked that minister 


Number of years in the prisen 
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Number of teototalers...... ......ccccccecceececccscce 0 

I make no remarks.on the above. I leave them 
to produce their owni i Werel in Amer- 
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AT A REVIEW. 
Tuere was a beautiful instance of fine horse- 
manship displayed at a late review held at Viewta, 
— the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
tary order of Maria Theresa, when some 30,000 
cavalry were in line. A little child in tho front 
row of the becoming frightened, rushed 
forward just as a squadron of hussars were charg- 
ing at full tilt—swooping down with maddening 
velocity, nay, almost on the child. Terror para- 
lyzed alike the spectators and the mother of the 
child, while the lovely and amiable Empress almost 
fainted with horror, for the child's destruction 
seemed inevitable. The little one was almost under 
the horses’ feet—another instant would have sealed 
doom—when a hussar, without lessening his 
speed or loosening his hold, threw himself along his 
horse’s neck, and seizing the child, placed him ia 
safoty in front of his saddle, without so much as 
changing the pace or breaking the alignment in the 
least. A hundred thousand voices hailed with 
pride and joy the deed, while two voices could but 
sob their gratitude—the one a mother’s, the other 
that of her sympathizing and beloved Empress. A 
proud moment that must have been for the hussar, 
when his Emperor, taking the enameled cross of 
merit, atiached it to his breast—a proud monument 
alike for the sovereign and the man.—London 
paper. 


THE FIRST TEETOTAL BISHOP. 


An carnest teetotal clergyman has been raised to 
the Episcopal bench. Rev. John Gregg, arch- 
deacon of Kildare, is the new Bishop of Cork. The 
new bishop does not conceal his views on the sub- 
ject of the evils caused by drink, as is clearly shown 
by the following extracts from a speech delivered 
by him, a few weeks ago, in the Metropolitan Hall, 
Dublin : 

“T advocate,” says the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Cork, “I advocate total abstinence upon 
the Christian principle of self-denial. I: 1; to my- 
eclf, ‘I think will help to create a more whole- 
s0me public opinion, and my own opinion will be 
of more weight when those who know me know I 
do that which I recommend others to do.’ I do not 
indulge myself in a glass of wine, and, therefore, 
neither my servants nor any one else will say, ‘ If 
you take a glass of wine, I will take a glass of porter 
or of punch.’ I have often been applied to by 
drunken persons when I was a moderate drinker. 
‘They said to me, ‘ You take a glass of wine?’ I 
replied, ‘Yes; but I stop when I ought to stop.’ 
But then they said, ‘Oh! we stop, too.’ They 
pleaded cold, fatigue, ctc., for drinking. But now, 
as a tectotaler, I will say, ‘If I abstain from drink, 
and go through cold and lahor—mental and physi- 
cal—very well without wine, much less ardent 
spirits; if I, an old man, can do without it, I do not 
see what a young man wants with it.’ 

“T know widows who are widows because of 
drink ; orphans who are orphans because of drink ; 
many hearts that are sad because of drink; many 
heads that are gray because of it ; and families that 
are desolate and impoverished because of drink; 
and I am sure that lis. out of every 20s. I am 
obliged to give away in the year as charity, is in 
consequence of the poverty and misery brought on 
by édrnking. 

“T am glad ladies are taking part in this work. 
T expect each lady will use her influence in her 
family, by reasoning and persuasion, and I will let 
her use a little bit of banter, if she will, to try to 
persuade the people and create a wholesome public 
Opinion ; and I am perfectly satisfied if you, ladies 
and gentlemen, will totally abstain from intoxicat- 
ing liquors, you will have these four advantages : 
You will have clearer heads, purer consciences, 
lighter hearts, and heavier pockets. 

“ The Greeks in the state of Sparta used to ex- 
hibit to the youth of their country, to prevent them 
from drinking, a man in a state of intoxication, who 
looked so hideous that they thought that a youth 
would abhor that which brought men to such a fear- 
ful state; but the spectacle of a drunken man was 
not more disgusting than the spectacle of a drunken 
‘woman.’ 


THE BUSHMEN OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tur little intelligence which the Bushmen pos- 
8088, is displayed chiefly in robbery and the chase. 
Rivaling the antelope in fleetness, and the monkey 
in agility, they accompany their wild, half-famished 
savage dogs, until they come within bow-shot of 
their game, or run dewn the objects of their pursuit. 
Arrayed generally with a bow, a quiver full of 
arrows, a hat and a belt, leather sandals, a sheep's 
fleece, a gourd, or the shell of an ostrich’s egg, to 

~@arry water, these puny creatures wander over their 
parched and desolate plains, supported by food 
which, unless when occasionally varied by the 
luxuries of the chase, consists entirely of roots, 
berries, ant-eggs, grasshoppers, mice, toads, lizards, 
and snakes. They smear the arrows which they 
use for hunting and in war, with a peison which, 
extracted from a bulb, and mingled with a venom 
drawn from the jaws of the yellow serpent, forms a 
compound of the most noxious character, for no 
creature was ever pierced by a dart prepared with 
the deadly virus and lived. They have another 
poison more fearful in its effects, which is extracted 
from a caterpillar. The agony produced by it, Dr. 
Livingston says, is so intense, that the person 
wounded cuts himself with knives, and flies from 
human habitations a raving maniac. The effect 
upon the lion is equally terrible. He is heard 
moaning in distress, becomes furious, and bites 
trees and the ground in his rage. 

They are said to be totally void of natural affec- 
tion; “ and there are instances,” adds a missionary, 
(Mr. Kicherer,) who lived for some time in their 
neighborhood, “of parents throwing their tender 
offspring to the hungry lion, who stood roaring be- 
fore their cavern, refusing to depart until some 
peace-offering was made to him.” They shun the 
face of strangers, concealing themselves amongst 
rocks and bushes, and even throwing themselves 
over precipices, rather than fall in the hands of 
their enemies.— London Quarterly. 











LED TO CHRIST BY AWN OX. 


Tuer Spirit of God can make use of any agency to 
bring sinners to repentance and faith in the Re- 
deemer. Commenting once upon the words, “ The 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib; but Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider,” the speaker sought to impress upon 
his people how strangely guilty the human heart is, 
despising the goodness of God and forgetting his 
very existence. Three or four days after, a farmer 
who had been present was giving provender to his 
cattle, when one of his oxen, evidently grateful for 
his care, fell to licking his bare arm. Instantly 
with this-simple incident the Holy Spirit flashed 
‘conviction on the farmer’s mind. He burst into 
tears, and exclaimed, “ Yes, it is all true. How 


Sau is God’s word! This r dumb brute 
is really more grateful to me than I am to God, and 
yet Lam in debt tohim for everything. What a 
sinner Tam!” The lesson had found its way to 
his heart, and wrought there effectually to lead him 
to-Christ.— American Messenger. 


Foreign BMliscellany. 


A REALLY CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 


No coubt the universal American press is engaged 
with a really curious coincidence, and so su 
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Pray, gentle reader, take another specimen : 


ought to take the ordinary precantiens.of i , 
intrusting to an individual a vast power over the — ~ 
that 


of 
this country, it should be certain ected is both 
disinterested and trustworthy.” ew peseres 4 


Would & day's reading of this kind. be acceptable? 
or, rather, has not the American preas supplied it? 
and therefore the reproduction here is neither neees- 
my hor convenient. 

an any Eastern gentieman remember or guess in 
which of the New York papers the articles appeared 
from which these specimen extracts are made? De 
tell. They are sensible; they are discriminating ; 
they see at once, and point “to the cloven foot.” 
What New York paper is it? Nay! Look you! It 
is a British press which so writes specifically of The 
London Times and of The Saturday Review. It is 
The Sydney Empire, and The Melbourne, Age, and 
The Australian Register, and The New Zealander, 
and more and yet more, which so write. And they 
hit the mark. Let it be noted: Englishmen cannot, 
and will not, reproduce in the colenies feudal and 
ecclesiastical forms: they have freedom, and a 
wide franchise, and substantial independence. Tuts 
Is REACTING UPON EnGianp; and The Times and 
Saturday Review only labor in their vocation in mak- 
ing what The New Zealander calls “ferocious on- 
slaughts on the colonies.” The cloven foot is indeed 
plain enough, to Englishmen in the Old Country and 
in Australia; but what a New Zealander can see, 
unluckily neither a New Yorker nor a New Englander 
can discover. 
How true and self-respecting is this : 
“Society in Australia may possess more of the freedom of youth 
than of the gravity of age—may be more rough-spun in its texture 
than it is in the old countries of civilization; but if we have not 
yet attained the polixh and glitter which are the results of venera- 
ble civilization and deep-rooted institutions, we have at least 
escaped so far the weakness and decrepitude incident to old age. 
It may be very shocking to the delicate sensibilities of such an 
admirer of the patrician order of things as The Times is to see a 
few thousands of plebeian squatters, farmers, and shop-keepers 
attempting to govetn themselves without the aid of any venerable 
centralizing cirenmlocution office, with its red tape and sealing- 
wax, or disdainfing to draw their inspirations from or bowing to 
the mandate of Printing-house square. Still, while we pursue 
our own work of self-government in a decent and orderly manner, 
slowly and surely werking our way to the solution of the great 
political problem—how far may a people be left to the manage- 
ment of their own aff: irs, every man untainted with crime having 
a voice through his representative—a problem which we are solv- 
ing in a satisfactory manner—we can afford to set light by the 
insolent invectives and unjust aspersions of The Times.” 
The Timesisuniucky. Of late, and now, it has been 
and is lavish in laudation of the colonies. In the 
midst of this laudation the colonies thus speak. And 
here the thinkers are renewing the arguments for 
anticipating any demands of the colonies for inde- 
pendence. Mr. Goldwin Smith, Professor of Modern 
History in Oxford University, is arguing the case, 
with special reference to Canada. He, too, has had 
to. admonish and castigate The Times. 


BRITISH “ MALICE’ —BRITISH BLINDNESS. 


The Daily News has one of its able articles, on the 
blindness of certain British critics, and on the falsifi- 
cation of the predictions of certain British prophets. 
The News holds that it is not the want of faculty of 
judging, but an ignorance of the American character 
and the prejudices of the aristocratic class : 


“The real truth is, they are so blinded: by prejudice that they 
cannot see what is going on before their eyes. They look on the 
whole American people through a radically false and distorting 
medium of social dislike and political aversion. In a word, they 
have never made any serious effort to understand the peculiar 
features of the American character, and this is essential to any 
rational estimate of their probable conduct.” 


This is the real truth, with another truth “back of 
it,” as Americans say. But all of the aristocratic 
classes are not under this disability. Nor are even 
they open to the hideous charge of “ malice,” so mali- 
ciously made against England in its totality. There 
are a few millions of people in England, and at the 
head of these men of no mean names, who would 
subscribe to this estimate : 


‘* Asa matter of fact, the Americans are excited and full of 
enthusiasm on the subject of the war. They are anxious to main- 
tain the credit of the Government and support a sufficient force in 
the field, and will welcome any well-considered scheme of finance 
likely to accomplish these objects. The anti-liberal politicians 
amongst ourselves cannot understand this. - According to their 
narrow Views, there is nothing in the war to rouse the enthusiasm 
of the people, or to stimulate them to severe personal sacrifices, 
But these shallow theories, contradicted at every turn by the 
facts, can explain 1 othing; and are convicted of hopeless failure. 
The real fact is, the Americans are fighting the great battle ef 
humanity and civilization. They are in arms to secure and per 

petuate all the blessings, personal, social, and political, they en- 
joy. They know perfectly well that the civilization of freedom, 
industry, and progress, and the civilization of slavery. class- 
privilege, and malignant reaction. can never exist side by side 
on terms ofequality. In a word, they are fighting the battle of 
human liberty in its largest sense. And in the striking words of 
Mr, Mill, they would be justly exposed to the ‘ pity and disdain 
of posterity’ if they abandon the contest while any means of 
carrying it to a suceessful issue remain, There are no symptoms 
of any such abandogment at present.” W. 





Tue Oprresstve Saxoy.—The Cork Reporter, a 
Roman Catholic journal, gives some startling proofs 
that the hand of the oppressive Saxon lies heavily 
on the “victims of seven centuries of persecution.” 
The forthcoming assizes in Cork will throw a painful 
light on the doleful condition of the doomed Celtic 
race, showing that the spirit of exclusion is still 
rampant, and that even Lord Palmerston must be 
animated with deadly animosity to the Catholic 
people of this afflicted country. For example, the 
senior judge, Mr. Justice Keogh, is a Catholic; the 
junior judge, Baron Hughes, is a Catholic; the 
county High Sheriff, Mr. J. Harding, is a Catholic; 
the city High Sheriff, Mr. D. Donegan, is a Catholic ; 
the two Sub-Sheriffs, Mr. T. Barry and Mr. V. Donegan, 
are Catholics; the Mayor, who is named in the Royal 
Commission, is Mr. J. F. Maguire, M.P., a Catholic. 
Not a single Protestant will have anything to do with 
the administration of justice in Cork. Yet the pas- 
torals of the Roman Catholic prelates are so many 
jeremiads on the cruel partiality of our Protestant 
Government, while the columns of the ultramontane 
journals contain little but groans and execrations 
against Saxon misrule, and prayers that it may soon 
be destroyed by some foreign invader. The Cork 
Reporter breaks forth into honest denunciation of this 
conduct. What it says is perhaps not unworthy of 
attention in Downing street: 

““Now we frankly confess that we read over these names with 
indignation. Not, certainly, at finding that Roman Catholic 
gentlemen should be selected to fill such distinguished and re- 
sponsible posts, but that members of a creed so dealt with by a 
Government could have the hardihood—the insufferable impu- 
dence—to denounce that Government as persecuting and oppres- 
sive. If anything can justly excite anger it is such reckless dis- 
regard of truth, such unscrupulous and base ingratitude. Those 
guilty of it are doubly contemptible, for they are precisely those 
who, if persecution was practiced, would fawn upon the perseeu- 
tors, It is the self-same currish nature which snaps at the hand 
that caresses, which will lick the hand that strikes. The truth is, 
that liberal governments of late years, especially the administra- 
tion of which Lord Palmerston has been the head, have carried 
their desire to deal with the Catholics almost to the point at which 
it became injustice to Protestants.”—London Times. 


Mexico 1x France.—The Opinion Nationale, after 
quoting a leading article of The Daily News against 
king making in Mexico, says : 

“ The observations of The Daily News are founded upon the prin- 
ciples of national sovereignty and the law of nations ; but princes 
have far other ideas, and a Madrid journal has reason to believe 
that a new candidate for the throne of Mexico has turned up in the 
ns of the Countof Flanders, second son of the King of the 


Igians.” 
The Patrie still harps upon its pet Mexican scheme, 
affects astonishment at the opposition made to it by a 


part of the French press, and knowing that it was 
hatched at the Tuileries and is objected to by England, 
advocates the double theory, first, that it does not 
matter in what quarter the initiative was taken; and 
second, that it was “born spontaneously of circum- 
stances.” Onthe whole it makes a very lame excuse 
for an extremely bad conception. In the Presse M. 


Peyrat pronounces strongly against the idea, and 
while admitting, for the purpose of argument, all the 


accusations brought against the Mexican people and 
Government, contends that an intervention for the 
purpose of setting up a European monarch in the 
country would be unjust, impolitic, and in all proba- 
bility unsuccessful. 


AvstriA AND THE Concorpat.—“ The news of the 
me eg revision of the Concordat of 1856,” says 
a Vienna letter, “has been received in this city and 
throughout the whole of the Austrian empite with 
great satisfaction. It appears that the court of Rome 
itself feels the rs which would result for the 
Austrian Catholics from the rigorous execution of all 
the stipulations contained in that document, and has 
a at rs mr Ba the Emperor Francis 

oseph, to send as gate to open ons 
for an amicable revision. The Cologne Golesi eu 
that the court of Rome has ited modifications in 
such clauses as are in contradiction to the new 
ical institutions of Austria, and consequently inex- 
ecutable. On the other hand, the Austrian Govern- 
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caused terrible disaster. Whole villages, 
ported, have been compleicly washed away by the 


Activity 1s tHe Siave-Trapx.—The slave-trade 
is being carried on with renewed vigor that 
t of the West Coast from Quittah to the go. 
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perfect. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. ¥.; 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., No. 82 Lake st., Chicago, 13. ; 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., No. 8 Fulton st., N. ¥. City, 





e withdrawal of the American squadron—the only 
American squadron that ever did its duty in slave 
trade suppression—has led immediately to this result. 
Every slaver now hoists the United States flag, and 
thus defies the British ships. The impunity this 
affords to the slave-traders at sea will necessarily 
lead to an increased slave-trade activity on land. 
The brutal force of Dahomey is stirring—every petty 
royal misereant on the coast will be on the alert—and 
news will go from Dahomey into the interior that will 
cauee large coffles of wretched cantives to be passed 
down through Rabba.— Western Africa Herald. 


own treaties, with a tenth part of the energy with 
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Are now considered the 


QGTEINWAY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND 


AND 
SQUARE PIANOS 


best existing. Prices from $275 upwards. 
Every instrument fully warranted for five years. 


Warerooms, Nos. 62 and 64 Walker street, near Broadway, N.Y. 
“ Mussa. Srirvwar & Sons: Having had one of your instru- 





EDUCATION. 


ments for over two years, I can bear witness to its admirable qual- 
ities in-ewery respect. I am more than satisfied. And if I had te 
bu: 
{Let the British Government at once set itself in | w 


earnest to procure from Spain the fulfillment of its | = 


another I should 
As — "ahem date ecbareetaeticarmed 





which it sought the liberation of Mason and Slidell, 
and the slave-trade will end at once.] 


Naya Sanrs —Absurd stories regarding the appre- 
hension of Nana Sahib at Kurrachee, which have been 
for scme time current in India, must have reached 
England. The Nana is alive, and believed by Govern- 
ment to be at this moment somewhere on the Nepau 
lese or Thibetan frontier. All the papers referring to 
him aie with the Secretary of State for India. Even 
when he dies it will be long till the natives are con- 
vinced of the fact. For many years we may expect 
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FFERSON CO. 


INSTITUTE, WATER- 
_ town, N. Y. Rev. GEORGE KERR, LL.D., Principal. The 
Spring Term will commence April 9, 1862, 





YOUNG LADY WHO HAS HAD A SUC- 
cessful experience as music teacher, desires a situation. 
— of references, Address H. M.,.No, 3 Chilson place, Boston, 





PEST 


HAVEN LADIES’ 


SEMINARY. 


The Summer Term will commence on Thursday, April 24. 


For QGirculars address Mrs. S. E. W. ATWATER, West Haven, 
a Nana from time to time to turn up in half-a-dozen p¢- 





places at once. But this uncertainty is not favorable i 
to political quiet.—Calcutta Englishmen. 


Encuisn Newsparers inv France.—The Constitu- 
tionnel of Saturday publishes the following : 


“‘The Minister of the Interior has ordered that henceforth all 
English newspapers shall be distributed immediately on their ar- 
rival, without any previous examination. Two or thrée journalé 
onJy little known in France even by name, and of no credit in § 
England, are excluded from this liberal measure, because those 


Government she has selected to insult and cal te both. They 
are journals of scandal, not of discussion. AM true friends of 
liberty in France and England will applaud this measure taken 
by Count de Persigny. They will also remember with satisfac- 
tion that the Minister who now establizhes the free circulation of 
ideas between the two countries has already inaugurated the free 
circulation of individuals by the suppression of passports, This 
is all sound policy.” 

Cart or Goon Horr.—Sir G. Grey has presented the 
whole of his valuable library to the public. It is rich 
in scarce works and MSS., and will be of far more 
value than the rest of the public library in Cape Town. 
It is a gift that will be scarcely used, and cannot be 
appreciated, by the present generation of colonists. 
Future ones will revere the name of Sir G. Grey for 
his having given them access to literary treasures 
which otherwise were wholly beyond their reach. In 
the letter conveying intelligence of his magnificence, 
Sir G. Grey says: 

“T have, in truth, become involved in duties from which I can- | 
not escape ; what I had laid up for myself I can neither use nor | 
enjoy, yet it is selfishly shut up from other men, who might profit- | 
ably use it and greatly enjoy it. I had hoped that after my death 
this library, being left to some new country, might prove to it a 
treasure of great value, to some extent helping to form the mind 
of & of its generatiohs as they came following on. But I now 
feel be useless to wait for the period of my own death to ren- 
der of use to my fellow-men that which events have rendered of 
little or of no use to me. I propose, therefore, by degrees to send 
my whole library to the South African Public Library at Cape 
Town, there to be deposited.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





FRPUCATIONAL AND BOOK AGENCY, vi 


No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


Reva@Gerce G. Saxe, A.M. 


Rey. James A. Sxixwen, A.M. 


This Agency will, as heretofore, furnish Families and Schools 


with competent Teachers ; Teachers, as far as practicable, with 
situations ; Parents and Students (gratuitously) with accurate 


concerning schools and colleges; negotiate the pur- 


BOOKS, 


PIANOS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


, Sale of schovuls and scheol property , fill orders for all 
journals trade upon defamation, and only speak of ¢rance and the } a aot pea to the complete fitting up of a first-class school ; 


school, theological, and misccllancous, at WHOLESALE Prices. 
Special attention given to selection of books for Sabbath-school 
and other libraries. Stationery, gold pens, etc., sold at the lowest 
rates. 


Organs, Melodeons, and Guitars, from the best makers, furnished 
at a LARGE DiscouNT from regular prices, and fully WARRANTED. 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, Globes, etc., selected with 
care, and sold at manufacturers’ prices ; also 


OW Paintings, Engrayings, Stereoscopic Views and Instruments, 
Having practical knowledge of the Fine Arts, we can serve parties 
at a distunce to their entire satisfaction. : 


SALE AND PURCHASE OF SCHOOLS. 
Parties wishing to sell or to purchase Schools and School Prop- 


send ws their Catalogues and Circulars. 


PERIODICALS, 


erty will find it to their ivrzrxst as well as convenience to con- 
sult our Agency. 


Scientific, Literary, and Religious ; The Eclectic, and many other 
magazines ; also Finkle & Lyon’s 


SUPERIOR SEWING-MACHINES 

(the best in use) furnished to Ministers, Teachers, and Schools at 

a LARGE DISCOUNT. 
Colleges, Academies, and Private Schools are requested to 


Letters of inquiry, in- 


closing a stamp, will be promptly answered. All orders MUST BE 


accompanied 


RBSELEN 
New York ; 
Brooklyn. 

Address 


Cl ty 





HE DAY-SCHOOL BELL.—A NEW SING- 
ING-BOOK FOR DAY-SCHOOLS, called the DAY-SCHOOL 
BELL, is now ready. It contains about 200 pages of choice Sengs, 
Rounds, Catches, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and Choruses, ro! of 
them written expressly for this work, beside 32 pages of the Ele- 
ments of Music. The Elements are so easy and progressive, that 
ordinary teachers will find themselves entirely successful in in- 
structing even young scholars to sing correctly and scientifically, 
while the tunes and words embrace such a variety of lively, at- 
tractive, and soul-stirring music and sentiments, that no trouble 
will be experienced in inducing all beginners to go on with zeal in 
acquiring skill in one of the most health-giving, bcauty-improv- 
ing, happiness-yielding, and order-producing exercises of school- 
life. In simplicity of its elements, in variety and adaptation of 
music, and in excellence and number of its songs, original, selected, 
and adapted, it claims by much to excelall competitors. It will be 
found to be the best book ever issued for Seminaries, Academies, 
and Public Schools. A few sample pages of the Elements, Tunes, 
and Songs, are given in a circular; send and get one. It is com- 
iled by HORACE WATERS, author of ‘‘Sabbath-School Bells” 
vos. 1 and 2, which have had the enormous sale of 655,000 copies 
in 36 months. Prices, paper covers, 20 cents, $15 per 100; bound, 
30 cents, $22 per 100; cloth bound, embossed gilt, 40 
per 100. 25 copies furnished at the 100 price. Mailed free at the | 
retail price, / 
HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 
No, 481 Broadway, New York,‘ 4 


GTATISTICAL POCKET MANUAL,OF THE} 


Army, Navy, and Census. Price 15 cents; cloth bound, 25 | 
' 








cents. Agents wanted. Rare chance for young men out of em- 

ployment. Specimen copies by return mail. 
Db, P, BUTLER, Publisher, 

No. 142 Washington street, Boston, 

A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK! } 

SONGS OF THE CHURCH. 


Designed for use in Christian Worship in the Sanctuary and 
Lecture-Room. 
Compiled by Rev. Cuaries S. Rozrnson, Pastor of the First i 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. } 
Price $1 50, 

This Book will be ready on the Ist of April. It contains Twelve 
Hundred Psalms and Hyrons, with Two Hundred and Fifty Tunes, | 
selected from all the various sources within the compiler’s reach, | 

{ 





without regard to the expense incurred to secure the right to use 
the choicest productions of our most eminent musical authors and 
poets. In this work, an attempt has been made to settle in some 


of the hymns are adapted to tunes, the remainder left free. } 
Ministers and Committee mailing one dollar shall receive a copy | 
for examination. | 
Churches shall be supplied for first introduction at one hundred | 
dollars per hundred. 


Published by 
A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 
Nos. 51 and 53 John street, New York. 


ULPIT AND ROSTRUM.—SEND FOR A 
List of Back Numbers. . You will find something that you 
want. Price 10 cents a number, or $1 a year. 
E. D. BARKER. No. 135 Grand street, N. Y. 


LJPPINcoTT & CO.’S 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


New and improved styles, exclusively of our own manufacture, 
embracing all the various sizes suitable for the POCKET or CEN- 
TER TABLE. 








ALBUMS FOR THE POCKET. 

Cloth, gt. edge, with clasp, for 12 Portraits, $ 75 

" ” " for 24 id 10 

for 12 " 

° for 24 e 

Turkey Mor. gt.ed. " for 12 " 

" " ~ for > " 

ALBUMS FOR THE CENTER TABLE. 

Cloth, gilt edge, with clasp, for 20 Portraits, $ 
" " " for 30 " 
for 40 " 


" " 


Morocco 


oe 


Ww io " 
4 J ” 
Morocco, " " 
" ° " fer 30 " 


" " " 
" " " 
Turkey Moroceo Ant., with 2 clasps, 
" " " 
~ " " 
Velvet, gilt mountings, . 
" " * 
" " " 
stan Any of the above numbers, with ornamented tooled edgeg, 
extra, 
13 Oblong 4to, bound in Turkey Morocco Antique, two clasps, 
RE Be PA ©.» 60-00:0809894p sn ndetenotunkens sani $8 75 
14 Otlong 4to, bound in velvet, gilt mountings, two clasps 
holding 100 Portraits..............0ceeccseee ieee nesses $11 50 
Ex” Nos, 13 and 14 with ornamented tooled edges, $2 extra. 
IMPERIAL QUARTO ALBUMS. ‘ 


This superb Album is intended either for the full-size oval Pors 
trait, so popular in every household, or for Groups and Land- 
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holding 20 Portraits, $9 00 


holding 30 Portraits, 11 00 
Turkey Mor. Ant., 2 elegant massive clasps, hold } 
Portraits or 18 00 


id holding 30 Portraits, 20 00 

holding 40 Portraits, 23 00 
The attention of the trade rapa dhetdidamagneay 
atten tr and those who deal 
Portraits, is invited to the above Albums. lose tates 

A liberal Discount to Dealers. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Nos, 22 and 24 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 


____ MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


" 
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INSTRUMENTS. 
We continue the manufacture of Melodeons and harmoniams in 
variety of sizes and styles, at prices ranging from $45 to 


Circulars and address 
BROTHERS, Nos. 5 7 Weroer street, ete’ penta 
MASON & HAMLIN, Manufacturers, Boston, 


Mass, ; : 
York Nos. 5 os} 
| ts Be ork Agen tes’ and 7 Mercer street, (opposite 





cEs.—Rey. S. H. Tyn 


seeking a pastor. 


with the cash. 


D.D.,and_ A. D, Smith, D.D., 


R. S. Sterrs, Jr., Bp, and Rey. T. L. Cuyler, 


SAXE & SKINNER, 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


MINISTERIAL AGENCY. 

At the suggestion of infiuential parties we have consented to 
act as a Medium between Ministers desiring a settlement and 
A reasonable charge will be made for 
satisfactory services rendered. For particulars address as above, 


inclosing a stamp. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY oF NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT, 


Orrice, No. 94 Broapwar. 
Cash Ageects of the Company on ist of Feb. 1861... .$6,080,856 T4 
Receipts for the Year ending Jan. 31, 1802......... 4,593,731 31 











$8,563,587 05 
Disbursements during the Year...--.. or seeosesee +» 743,820 76 
Nar Casm Asszrs, lst February, 1962...........-..$7,839,766 29 
Invested as follows : 
Cash on hand and in Bank........... $921,433 62 
Bonds and Mortgages..............." 4l 
United States Stocks................ 783,782 50 
pO SE Sa eT 76,513 24 
Due from Agents .........-......-... 21,092 32—$7,639,766 29 
Add interest accrued, but not yet due.............. 90,000 00 
Add deferred Premiums (estimated)................ 135,000 00 
Add arrears of Premiums in course of Transmission.. 21,492 48 
Gross Assets, Ist February, 1062 .............. $8,086,258 77 
Sy 6 i ‘ 
Number of Policies Issued during the Year................. 1,221 
Number of Policies in force..............ceeeceeeceeeeeees 12,005 
NIN 39890, Se oth FAC ae ess uci lbew eoeee $35,424,000 
Increase in net cash assets for the year......... -eeaee $849,909 55 
Decrease in the amount at risk for the yoar...... -- $1,973,574 00 





THIS COMPANY offers the following peculiar advantages to 
persons intending to insure their lives : 

ITS ASSETS are LARGER than those of any Life Insurance 
Company in the United States, amounting to over 


EIGHT MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 

and are EXCLUSIVELY CAS. if 

THE PROPORTION OF ITS CASH ASSETS to the Amount at 
risk is GREATER than that of any other Life Insurance Company 
in the United States, 

ITS RATES OF PREMIUM are LOWER than those of the major- 
ity of other Life Insurance Companies—yet its Dividends have 
been GREATER ; the result ef a very low rate of mortality among 
the Insured, consequent on & most careful and judicious election 
of lives. 

THE MORTALITY AMONG ITS MEMBERS has been propor- 
tionably LESS than that of any other Life Insurance Company 
in either America or Europe whose experience has been made 
known—2 result in the highest degree favorable to Policy-holders, 
THE NUMBER OF LIVES INSURED in this Company greatly 
exceeds that of any ether Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, thus affording a SECURITY above them all—the NECES- 
SARY LAW OF AVERAGE having more scope for operation, 
THE ASSETS of the Company are invested exclusively on 
Bond and Mortgage on Real Estate in the City and State of New 
York, worth in each case at least DOUBLE the amount loaned, 
and bearing interest at Seven per cent, and in the United States 
Stocks ; the solidity and security of this disposition of the Com- 
pany’s Funds cannot be overrated. 

This Company will as usual pay, on application at the Office, 
the Gash value of any Policy, when the holder wishes to surren- 
der the same. 

Circulars containing the Rates of Premium and a full explana- 
tion of the new scheme of Survivorship Annuities, may be had on 
applicafton at the office of the Company. 


Secretary, ISAAC ABBATT, 
Actuary, SHEPPARD HOMANS. 
Medical Examiner, Mixtuxx Post, M.D. 





NOTE.—The business of this Company is condueted on the 
MUTUAL principle, in the strictest sense of the term; the entire 
surplus, DEDUCTING NECESSARY EXPENSES ALONE, being 





HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. 


SPECIAL 


Next Terex Opens 


term of fourteen weeks. 


Arnii 18, 
ADVANTAGES. 


Military Drill under an experienced officer ; Classical Instruc- 
tions by a Yale Graduate ; two Professors in Piano Music ; Madam 
Stephani of New York instructs in vocalization ; native teacher in 
French ; fourteen Professors and Instructors , Board 
Fuel, aud Tuition; Iigher English, Latin, aud Greek; $44 por 


REY. A. FLACK, A.M., Principal. 





RNOFESSOR POPPERS No. 125 SEVENTH 
street) has daily a few hours at his disposition to instruct 
Students and Clergymen in the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic 
and Greck languages. Good references will be given. Terms 


morlerate. 


Washing, 


, Latin, 


equitably divided among the Assured. 





SECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
No, 31 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital................ ut DA toe hae $500,000 00 
Surplus, January 1, 1862...... 22... ---ee ce eeeeeees 148,045 14 
IN soc So resi ctckee oc cwdedsees chosen bdncse $648,045 14 
NS iis... sicteas «sevens <chdveubaxetanes 5,400 00 





NO OTHER LIABILITIES. 
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WEST’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


: LADIES, 
BROOKLYN 


HIGHTS SEMINARY. 
¢ Spring Term commenced on the 3d ult. Boarding and Day 


Pupils are received at all times during the academic year. 
CHARLES E. WEST, Principal, 
No, 88 Montague street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dzatras Recesvs 75 Per Cent. or Net Paorrra. 





The SECURITY also insures againt loss by Inland Natigaiion 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS, 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

JOSEPH WALKER, President, 

THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Presideat. 





AN INSTITUTION FQR LADIES AND GEN- 

—Troy Conference Academy, 
An able corps of eight Professors and Teachers. 
' AFemale College Course, Young ladies graduating receive a 
Diploma with a Literary Degree. Spring Term of Fourteen 
Weeks begins March 27, 1562, 


tlemen thoroughly sust 
Poultney, Vt. 


Send fer a Catalogue to 


REV. J. POOR, President. 


R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 


PATENT 
STITCHED BELTING. 
NEW YORK RUBBER CO’S PATENT, 1859. 

















| FAIRFIELD SEMINARY. 


— 


This Belting is admirably adapted to main driving and Elevator 
Belts, being much stronger, as well as much cheaper, than any 


Board and | One of the oldest and most flour- | Seven miles other Rubber Belting. 
washing $1 75 | ishing Boarding-Schools in the from For Raitways in Cotton Mills it is proved to be the best Belt 
per week. | land. Complete in all its ar-{ Little Falls, known. 
Tuition rangements for LADIES andj and ten from Made only by NEW YORK RUBBER CO., 


$4 w $6. 


GENTLEMEN. 


Sons and 
measure, by a generous compromise, that annoying difference of | yxtraBranch- | daughters of officers and sol- 


opinion concerning Congregational and Choir singing. Two-thirds | es at low rates. | diers in the Army received 


Herkimer, 





on the 
Central R. R. 


No. 45 Liberty st., N. Y¥. 





GEO. L. CANNON, 


Native FREE of charge for oe oo 
Teachers in jin all but extra branches. FREE from d, 
nch Bammer Term begins March 26. Railroad im DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
and Address Rey. A. G. COCHRAN day © 
Geman, | Principal, Fairfield, N.Y. Term. PORTABLE HEATERS, 





IGHLAND COLLEGE, NEWBURGH, N. Y., 

for Civil and Military Education, under the direction of 

Rev. €. S. Henry, D.D., Professor George W. Greene, M.A., and 
Rev. E. It, Cressy, D.D, The Second Quarterly Term will begin 
Dee. 4 1861. 





RICE & ANDREWS, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


j TANTED.—TEACHERS AND EDUCA- 

TIONAL CORRESPONDENTS in each town in all the 
states,for the NATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, requiring 
about an hour daily ; probable income $150 to $350 a year and up- 
ward, according to locality and attention given. A perfect ar- 
rangement to meet the varied wants of every community. Fall 
instruetions and certificate to act as Correspondent will be sent by 
return mail on the receipt of $1 for the attendant experees. For 
particwars and advantages (without commission) inclose 8 letter 
stamps. Terms to those at county seats $3, who can appoint their 
own assistants. Registered letters may be sent at our risk. All 
communications must be addressed to 


WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, Ero. 

Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Furnaces. 
Ne. 54 EAST 13rn STREET, 

Between Beoapway AND University Piacs, 
New York. 


FtcH BROTHERS, 


STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 3 Park place, two doors from Broadway, 
New York. 
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MAPLEWooD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 

PITTSFIELD, MASS.—In a location of great beauty and 

galubrity, six hours from New York, with an attendance undi- 

minished by the war, it adds to rare facilities for solid and orna- 

mental instruction, peculiar advantages for appropriate Gymnas- 
The next session oy goeeprehn 

the Priacipal, Rev. €. V. SPEAR. for ci 
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EMPIRE SPRING. 


5 | - Phe water of the Empire Spring is bottled with the utmest care, 
and packed in streng boxes suitable for exportation, by the sub 
scriber 


. 5h he, 


The Corks ef all genuine Empire Water are 
° © 
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WASHINGTON 


INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE 


GAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF 


~IRST SCRIP DIVIDEND FOR 1861—60 PER CENT. 
4 


COMPANY, 


NO. 54 WALL STREET. 
New Yona, Feb. 3, 1962. 


ALSO, 


FIRE AND INLAND NAVIGATION INSURANCE. 


Three-fourths of the Profits divided annually to the Insured, 
without their incurring any liability whatever. 


A Dividend of 63g (Six and a half) per cent. has this day been 
declared, payable on demand. 


AScrip Dividend of 60 (Sixty) per cent. to the Policy-Holders 
onthe earned premiums of participating policies, for the year 
ending January 31, 1862. The scrip will be ready for delivery on 
and after the Ist of March prox. 
of the Company will remove on or about the Ist of May 


. No. 172 Broadway, corner of Maiden lanc. 


GEO. C. SATTERLEE, Pres. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-Pres. 


LOTHROP, Secretary. 


branded thus: 
“as? 
Sold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 


Saratoga, N. Y., or to my 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, No. 13 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


a a D. & KNOWION. 
J. & REITHER’S af 
(CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
Foutow a¥., com. Navy stREsr, 


Brooklyn. 


(N.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for T. 
BROOKS.) 
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Also a large ot of Tasabour, A: 
Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, Shades, ete., 
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| FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 104 BROADWAY, 









THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED TO THE 
INSURED. 
Mw This Company continues to take Fire Risks on Manomas- | BOSTON OFFICE: No. 202 Wasnixcton sramme 
pent cnale| aod on Stone, DWEMLISGS, ec., etc., a8 ELPHIA 0. : No, 922 Cuxsexvr | oF 
ee CARLISLE NORWOOD, President, EACH, [ix suver, 
. 2 
rt — 28Cer _ + BOW Box 290, Bostea, Masse 


All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me af 


etc. 
N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 
.~ will be made = 
J. G, REITHER. 





(CABINET FURNITURE. 


JOHN MEEK8 & SON, 
MANUYACTURERS OF 
CABINET FURNITURE 


anD 
UPHOLSTERY, 
Nos. 333 awe 335 Founra erzzer, 
. (Northwest cor. of Broadway.) 

SUPERB PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 
The largest assortment te be found in the city, and will post- 
tively be sold at the Lowest Prices to suit the times, 
MT Goods Packed and Shipped to all parts of the werté, 
2 50 RARE RECEIPTS, AND MUCH. NEW 

information, including Something te Do Abous 
whereby several dollars a week can be made on a small 
ment. Books sent free for 12 cents. Agonta wanted, 

J. R. STAFFORD, Chemist, No. Broadway, W. ¥. 


NEW SPRING GOODS8t 








FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 
THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
SILK UNDERSHIRTS AND PANTS; 
KID, CALF, DOG, AND BUOK 
GLOVES AND .GAUNTLEYS, 
RIC FANCY SOARS 
BEAUTIFUL FANCY TIES, 
SATIN, SILK, AND HAIR STOCKS, 
SILK AND COTTON HOSIERY, 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
UMBRELLAS, SUSPENDERS, 
NEGLIGEE SHIRTS, BE. 


A new and elegant variety of the above goods—many stptes 
not to be had elsewherc—will be found at low prices, at 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, New York City, . 
How TO SECURE GOOD TEETH AND 


A SWEET BREATH, 


We need not tell the readers of Tar InpzrznxpzNt that nothing 
is so important in its relations to happiness, nothing so freq 

the cause of pain, ill health, disgurement, unhappiness, 
expense, as neglect of the Teeth. But do you know Chat ne 

of Teeth frequently ends in DYSPEPSIA and CONSUMPTION OF 
THE LUNGS? Read the eminent opinions quoted in DR, 
HURD’S LITTLE TREATISE ON PRESERVING TEETH, price 
only 12 cents, 

Do you know the secret of preventing Tecth from decaying ? 
You will find it in DR. HURD'S MANUAL ON TEETH, price 
cents, 

Do you know the proper way of treating Children's Teeth 
during first and second dentition, and HOW TO PREVENT PAIN 
IN TEETHING? Full directions for the treatment of Children's 
Teeth are in DR. HURD’'S MANUAL ON TEETH, the little suf- 
ferer’s friend, Mailed anywhere, in city or country, post-paid, om 
receipt of four stamps. 
We have the satisfaction of announcing that DR. WILLIAM 
B. HURD, the Brooklyn Dentist, Treasurer of the New York 
State Dentists’ Association, has given to the public his celebrated 
Remedies for the Teeth and Breath, and curing Toothache and 
Neuralgia, which, in his private practice, have had an unprece- 
dented sale, being used by the principal ladics and gentlemen i 
Brooklyn and New York. Every one, now, for a ts, can get 
DR, HURD'S MOUTH-WASH; or, for 25 cen®, DR. HURD'S 
TOOTH-POWDER, than which Rothsehild and Astor, with all 
their wealth, cam get nothing better, They are the LOVER'S 
CHARM, insuring 

WHITE TEETH AND SWEET BREATH. 
Try them. Sce how differently the breakfast will taste after 
cleansing the mouth with DR. HURD’'S MOUTH-WASH aad 
TOOTH-POWDER. [C#* Beware of the ordinary tooth-powders. 
aS et Dr. Hurd’s remedies are warranted harmless. Use no 
other. 
Thousands of persons are afflicted without, perhaps, knowia, 
with that disgusting attendant, ABAD BREATH. DR, HUR 
MOUTH-WASH is the best breath-purifier that can be —s 
while it imparts health to the gums, Hundreds of cases 
BLEEDING GUMS, SORE MOUTH, CANKER, etc., have bean 
completely cured by its use. All persons having ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH should use DR. H1URD’S MOUTH-WASH, which aleme 
will remove the taint which such teeth impart to the breath. 

TOOTHACHE AND NEURALGIA, 

DR. HURD’S TOOTILACIIE DROPS, if applied according t 
directions, will cure toothache arising from exposed nerves. 
Price 12 cents per viel. 

DR. HURD'S NEURALGIA PLASTERS are the most delightful 
remedy in the world for this painful affection. A trial will com- 
vince any one. They soothe to sleep, and charm away pain, and 
do not adhere nor blister. They are of two sizes—one small, fer 
neuralgic pains in the face, price fifteen cents, and the other 
large, for pains in the cheat or shoulders, RugcMatism, LumBage, 
ete,, price thirty-seven cents. Will be mailed on receipt of price 
and one stam "=?" Do not remove the white or cotten su 5 
For EARACHE and NERVOUS HEADACHE nothing will give 
speedier relief than DR. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS. 

All these remedies are prepared with the utmost care at Dr, 
Tiurd’s Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth street, Brooklyn, E.D., and 
are sold by all leading druggists, storekcepers, and retailers im 
city and country. Goto your drug or periodical store, and see 
how neatly they are put up. A fair trial is all that is needed te 
convince any ene, laly or gentleman, farmer or mechanic, that is 
these remedies they have a new source of pleasure, 

To Daveatsts, Country Mgercuants, ntc.—We are adverti 
Dr. Hurd’s Remedies for the Teeth in almost every impo 
town in the loyal states. Your customers will be gratefal to you 
if you supply them. Every mail brings us letters from them 
ordering bottles to be sent by post, which of course we cannot de, 
Send for a Price List, or inclose $12, and we will send you acare- 
fully assorted sample lot, guaranteeing satisfaction. ((* Special 
inducements to those who will buy wholesale lots to supply the 
smal! dealers in a district where we are advertising. 

TO CANVASSING AGENTS.—Persons wanting employment 
and asalable article are invited to examine DR. HURD’S DEN- 
TAL TREASURY, embossed, seven inches by four, containing, ta 
compartments, EVERYTHING NECESSARY FOR TUE TERTH AND MOUTE, 
Price $1. Sbrewd agents can make a small fortune in selling the 
DENTAL TREASURY. Send for one, and see it, or, better, a 
dozen. which we will sell as samples for $7, It is the neatest 
article that any man or woman can offer. Now is the time te go 
into the business, and take the tide at its flood. Address 

WILLIAM B, HURD & CO.. 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 


For Cuvrones, Son00L8, Panu, 
FAcrorizs, 

These Bellis are made from aa 
ALLOY OF sTREL, by anew proccss 
thatenables the proprietorstosell 
them at.one-half the price ofoth- 
ers, and at the same time to fax 
nishs VERY sUPERIOR Boll, 
are not liable to break, and are 
warranted. For particulars rel- 
: a a 

, and WAgR , ee 
BELLS Circular to the Manufacturers, 
BROWN & 

No, 20 Laszarr st. MN. YB 
of Slight Cold, Cough, 
Mearseness, o Gore 
Dhercat, which might be 
cheolced ith @ simple rem- 
edu, if neclected, often ter-~ 
minates seriouciy. ew are aware - 
the importance of stopring a Moaugh or 
Hliaght feald in its first stage; that 
which in the berinning would yield to 
@ mild remedy, if rot attended to, soon 
attacks the lu ° = eat , 

Broun’s Beenchsal Trachea 
were first introduced eleven years ago. 

It has been proved that they are the’ best 
article before the publio for , 
folds, Li ronchitisa, , 
‘Ratarrh, the Hacking Cough in fanr 


‘all. ,and numerous affections of 
the "Dhroat, giving immediate relief.’ 
Public Speakers and Singers, 
will find them effectual for clearing and 
strengthening the voioe. 

Bold by all Mruggicts and Dealers in 
Meticine, at 25 cents per bor, 
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particularly common crop. The saving of labor pays 
— BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. None genuine but Lodi 
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Masaiataring Se.S Drees, He. © Cartons Zee Comments 
Webster, ot s su different parts of the 
pours 7. POSTER care Lod racing Sapa, No 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
Field, Flower, and Garden Seeds, 
No.1 Guano, 


NORTH RIVER AGRICULTURAL & SEED WAREHOUSS, 
No. 60 Cortlandt st., N. Y. 


. ; ; 
GAS FIXTURES.—J. & T. 
place, Bleecker street, Broadway, (late 
No. 85 Leonard serwet,) still continue to manutscture every 
in the shove Hine, comprising Cheadstiors, Renee 
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generally their Stock, previous to 
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General Helv. 


THE WAR. 

Acaix a week of victorious progress for the Federal 
arms ; of action and of glory both at the East and at 
the West. 

—Details of military matters are everywhere 
scanty, and as unsuggestive as possible. But even 
this very dearth ef news, and the scantiness of what 
does come, is invigorating. It is good to know that 
we have a Secretary of War who promptly governs all 
the newspapers when he thinks it necessary, and 
shrewd enough to discover a means of making their 
noisy ‘fraternity as still as mice, by threatening to 
shut them frem railroad and post office. 

—One ‘very large and significant fact of this week's 
news is thet of the reorganization of the whole army 
‘of the'United States, and of the territory it occupies 
inte three Departments, Gen. Fremont having one. 
This appointment will almost beyond doubt afford to 
‘Gen.'Fremont a full and free opportunity to demon- 
‘stvate‘his soldierly abilities; for it is scarcely to be 
‘imagined that on this second field he will be suffered 
‘to be ‘hampered and maligned and checkmated by 
‘individual enemies as in Missouri. The order mak- 
‘ing this appointment was one of three important 
‘general orders issued by President Lincoln, Jan. 27, 
Sarch 8, and March 11; which were made public 
‘together on the 11th. The first commands a general 
movement of all the United States land and naval 

forces, to take place Feb. 22; a direction which was 
by necessity only partly and proximately complied 
with. The second organizes McClellan’s army (of 
the Potomac) into four army corps, under Gens. 

McDowell, Sumner, Heintzelman, and Keyes; and 

directs Banks’s and Shields’s (late Lander’s) divisions 

to constitute a fifth corps, under Gen. Banks. The 

third order (published last week in this paper) relieves 
Gen. McClellan from all command except of the De- 
partment of the Potomac, places Fremont over the 
“ Mountain Department,” to include all between the 
Alleghanies and the meridian of Knoxville ; all west 
of that meridian being the “ Department of the Mis- 
sissippi,” and under Gen. Halleck. 

—Gen. Llalleck's department continues to be the 
main theater of action. He himself remains quiet at 
St. Louis, “ organizing victory,” and with the stern 
promptitude of military law ruling over his great 
kingdom. 

—Gen. Price having issued authorizations of some 
kind to guerrillas in Missouri, Gen. Halleck has pro- 
claimed that such persons will be hung if taken; a 

roposition not likely to promote the guerrilla business. 

sides this sharp prescription, he has ordered that all 
jurors in all courts whatever shall hereafter take the 
oath of allegiance, or be rejected as aliens. 

—The military operations proper of the department 
move onward with equal decision. Fuller accounts 
of Gen. Curtis's great three days’ battle at Pea Ridge, 
Arkansas, have come to hand, showing that the fight- 
ing was desperate, and the victory important and 
complete, resulting in the hopeless dispersion of the 
rebel force, with the loss of 13 cannon, from 2,000 to 
3,000 killed and wounded, 1,500 prisoners, and more 
constantly brought in. This victory should appar- 
ently clear the way to the Arkansas River. We wait 
impatiently for the accounts of Gen. Curtis’s further 
movements, but have received none thus far, except 
a brief announcement from Gen. Halleck that there 
has been another battle in Arkansas, which the Fed- 
eral forees gained, capturing three rebel colonels. 

—The report that there has been fighting in New 
Mexico turns out to have been correct. It seems to 
have been part of the original plan of the great rebel- 
lion to seize all the southern belt of territories be- 
tween the Mississippi and California, probably with 
the view of subsequently annexing Mexican territory 
more conveniently. The movement in Southern Cal- 
ifernia which was part of this department of the rebel- 
lion quickly failed. In Arizona, the Apaches swept 
out all the whites of every stripe. Utah has remained 
indifierent and inertly loyal. But in New Mexico, 
the operations of the rebels were more efficient ; and 
a force of about 2,000 Texans under Gen. Sibley has 
for‘some time threatened Fort Craig, where Colonel 
Canby, commanding for the Union, had his headquar- 
ters, with a miscellaneous little army of regulars and 
New Mexican volunteers. ‘The fort protects the upper 
valley of the Rio Grande, which extends from north 
to south across New Mexico, and includes about all 
the habitable part of it. 1t stands on the west side 
of that river. After a considerable period of maneu- 
vering, the Texan forces, on the 18th of February, 
approached the fort, and a series of movements and 
desperate desultory engagements followed, occupying 
the 19th, 20th, and 21st, and Which had not come to 
a definite conclusion at the latest accounts. On the 
whole, the indications seemed to be that the entire in- 
vading force would be captured, as their transporta- 
tion was very deficient, and the Unionists superior in 
numbers and supplies. 

—The rebel army at New Madrid, where our last 
week’s narrative of the war left them awaiting Gen. 
Pope’s attack, did not await it quite long enough, but 
evacuated their post on the night of the 13th, leaving 
behind a million dollars’ worth of ammunition, guns, 
‘and steres—an irreparable loss to them. New Madrid 
was promptly occupied by Gen. Pope, and being 
below.Island No. 10 by the course of the river, though 
northeast of it, his heavy batteries enabled him to 
shut up the river effectually against any rebel retreat 
by water.. Glorious Commodore Foote, as soon as 
this was done, pounced down upon the Island, where 
some 15,000 rebels had intrenched themselves. 
Taking with him 8 gun-boats, 8 three-mile mortar- 
boats, and a fleet of transports and ordnance boats, he 
left Cairo at 7 a.m. on Saturday, the 15th, and came 
within range of the Island on Sunday afternoon. The 
details of the ensuing attack have not reached us, the 
squadron being still diligently engaged in bombarding 
both Island No. 10 and the rebels on the mainland. 
There can be but one result. 

dn Tennessee, a strong force has ascended the 
Tennessee River, with the view of effecting a further 
advance along our southern line east of the Missis- 
sippi. The state is about emptied of armed rebels, 
exegpt at. Memphis, which by all accounts is a sort 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace of fright, rage, cursing, 
whisky, bragging, and—very likely—evacuation. The 
Meraplis Avalanche says: “ The indignant South 
will.not much longer brook the deadly wrongs and 

fom! insults inflicted by Northern dastards.” This is 





like:the aggrieved gentleman whe thus addressed his 


foe.:-“¢ Sir, you have cuffed my ears, slapped my face, 
kieked me violently, knocked me down, and kissed 


my wife ;,and I warn you that if you continue in this 
course.of conduct, you will rouse the sleeping lion !” 

—Parson Brownlow, after being imprisoned by the 
rebels.aé Knoxville in the common jail, caught typhoid 
fever: from the dampness of the reem, was removed 
and kept,uader guard at his house for eight weeks, 
and then. permitted to escape to the Union army at 
Nashville, where he arrived on the 15th of March. 
He is.coming North to publish a narrative of his ex- 


perience. 
North to 
Louiswille..rqad. 

—There sagm to be. charges 


intrenchmen{s, at;Manassas, silently retreate 


fayac Can now be sent from all parts of the 
ville, and te Gallatin, nerth of it on the 


inst Gen. Grant, 
who, asic said, ic, fo be superseded unless he resigns. 
—The webe) aumy which has so long ome the 
during 






ibe. Burnside expedition. Major-General Burnside 
(confirmed such by the Senate on the 18th) left 
Reanoke Island with a fleet of some 80 vessels and 
about 11,000 men for Newbern, on Monday, March 10. 
On Thursday the forces landed on the southwestern 
bank of the Neuse River, some ten miles below New- 
bern, and next day advanced upon the enemy. The 
road lay along the bank of the Neuse, upon a narrow 
strip of land between the river and the swamps; was 
defended by a succession of batteries and rifle-pits, 
the main rebel position being a intrenchment 
accross ‘the whole le breadth, flanked at the 
river by a strong hexagonal fort with 13 heavy pivot 
guns, and at the inland extremity by a battery and a 
stem of rifle-pits. If engineering could have done 
it, the place was impregnable ; but after an hour or 
two of severe fighting, in which the assailing regi- 
ments showed all the cool, unflinching bravery of 
veterans, the bayonet was used, and our brave men 
swept over the works, the enemy fleeing in terror 
before the cold steel. This victory was won by the 
land forces alene, the fog preventing the gun-boats 
from firing. Without any delay, Gen. Burnside at 
once pushed on for Newbern, a few miles up the 
river. The retreating rebels, with their customary 
barbarity, not only burned the bridge over the Trent, 
but fired Newbern in many places. The fire was ex- 
tinguished, however, before very much damage was 
done ; and the fleet which had by this time come up, 
together with some river steam-boats which were 
seized, were used as a bridge, and our victorious 
army entered Newbern without riot or violence, and 
uietly established itself there for a brief rest. A 
urther advance is by this time being made. Our 
s*hole force was not far from 11,000; the enemy’s 
pw 15,000. Our loss, so far as ascertained, is 
about killed and wounded. That of the enemy 
cannot be ascertained, as they retreated up the rail- 
road to Goldsboro’, carrying their dead and wounded 
with them. We have taken at least two millions’ 
worth of military stores and contraband of war, and 
what is far more important, have Beaufort and Fort 
Macon at our mercy, and the way open to penetrate 
to the faain lines of railroad between Virginia and 
the Soufh through North Carolina. 
—It is supposed that the rebels have two steam 
rams semewhat like the Merrimac, but smaller, in 
‘Mobile, and two more at New Orleans, all nearly or 
quite ready for sea. The calculation is that our 
forces will occupy those two towns in season to pre- 
vent any trouble on this score. 
—C odore Porter's mortar fleet met at Key 
West March 3, and was expected to sail, all together, 
in a day or two. We expect daily to hear from them. 
—Messrs. Joseph Holt and Robert Dale Owen have 
been appointed to hear and conclusively determine 
upon all contracts, orders, and claims for ammuni- 
tion, ordnance, and arms. 
—The new article of war is approved by President 
Lincoln and in force. No United States officer or sol- 
dier may henceforth return fugitive slaves. 





CONGRESS. 


—In the department of finances there has been 
considerable debate and some action. The bill to fix 
the pay and emoluments of the army was taken up 
in the Senate on the 13th. After some debate about 
details, a motion was made to strike out section 9 of 
the bill, which was lost upon a tie by the casting 
vote of the Vice-President. This section deducts 10 
per cent. from all Government salaries excepting 
those of the President, Vice-President, U. S. Supreme 
and District Judges, and non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the army ; and the bill then passed, 37 
to 2. 

—The Tax bill was discussed during the week, in 
the House, in committee of the whole. Mr. Morrill, 
on the 12th, explained the reasons of the committee 
for framing the bill as it stands; saying that the 
public debt will probably be, by 1863, $1,000,000,000 
or thereabouts ; and that the revenue must be 60 or 
70 millions for interest on this, 60 millions for ordinary 
expenses, and 25 millions for extra military expenses 
in consequence of the rebellion ; that the bill was to 
raise those amounts ; was accommodated to the con- 
dition of each state and of the country; and that the 
taxes were laid on many articles as being the fairest 
mode of equalizing them. He closed with estimates 
of the ‘amounts of various productions, etc., and of 
the taxes they would afford. 

—What possible reason can have induced a com- 
mittee of intelligent men to omit three very heavy 
items of “property” from their list? These are 
coal; cotton; slaves. Can any man say why the 
owners of those two last items in particular should be 
so very highly favored? It is outrageously unjust. 
—In the course of the discussion the proposition 
twice before the House, to allow the collection 
of this tax by state machinery instead of a new swarm 
of hungry, hateful, Federal tax-gatherers. This how- 
ever would destroy the pecuniary prospects ef too 
many political adventurers ; and of course it failed. 
It is difficult to conceive of any other reason ; and the 
saving in money, morals, and comfort to the people 
at large, would be beyond estimating. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that some such plan may yet be at least 
permitted to any state desiring it. 

—Resolutions of thanks to Commodore Feote and 
his officers and men were passed in the Senate on the 
13th and in the House next day. Senator Grimes 
made a speech on their introduction in the Senate, in 
which he gave a brief history of the Western flotilla 
and its operations, and cited evidence to preve that 
Com. Foote first conceived the idea of the Fert Henry 
and Donelson expeditions, that he and Grant would 
have taken Nashville some days sooner than was the 
case, and saved two millions’ worth of stores, had not 
Halleck prevented, and that but for the same reason 
he would have shelled and taken Columbus and the 
whole rebel army there. 
the navy, and a reference to the Monitor, and the im- 
portance of her example in naval warfare. 

—The Senate voted on the 18th, that the Naval 
committee inquire about a preper reward to John 


powder with his own body while the magazine was 
on fire during the attack on Elizabeth City. Davis 
has been rewarded by promotion to the rank ef gun- 
ner, which he will dowbtless fill with credit. 
-—Senator Wilson, on the 14th, reported from the 
Military committee a resolution intended to invigo- 
rate the prosecution of the war; providing that the 
President may give commands to the best officers 


from the service witheut court-martial. 
thougit too great a grant of power, however, and the 
bill, after some debate, passed the Senate on the 18th, 
without the power to dismiss. 


plete the Stevens battery. 
Naval committee. 


claims will «constitute. 





He closed with a eulogy of 


Davis for his bravery in covering an oper barrel of 


without regard to seniority, and-may dismiss officers 
This was 


—A measure certainly not less advisable was that 
proposed iby Mr. Hale on ‘the same day, in a bill to 
give $100,000 for a great énvulnerable swift steam 
ram, $13,000,000 for gun-beats, and $700,000 to cem- 
it was referred to the 


—As the course of the war begins to indicate an 
overwheiming victory by the nation, various semi- 
political and wholly political maneuvers begin to ap- 
pear, whevsof the entire crop will:be something mere 
portentous and dangeious, if pessible, than the very 
war itself. imagine the huge mass of claims fer 
damages that will be piled up! The incalculable 
wealth of eur country will never have appeared so 
astonishingly as in the story of losses which those 
Already they grow thick; 











us to send all the ships and cannon we 
be kept unprotected in the Davy yard at 
, ~The Senate has refused 
i general of Daniel E. Sickles 
and of Paul R. , two thorough politicians, w10 
thus get, we apprehend, about a nomination more 
than deserve. 
—Mr. Davis from Ky. presented one most. charac- 
teristically Border-state Unionist petition, demanding 
that Congress should “ turn a deaf ear to schemes of 
emancipation and save the country.” But what if it 
turns out that only emancipation can save it? 

—For that very question was sharply and closely 
put to Wadswo another Kentucky no- 
Unionist, in the debate in the House on the same day. 
Wadsworth found the question so excessively incon- 
venient that he was reduced to say that Mr. Bing- 
ham’s conduct in asking it was indecent! Conclu- 
sive. 

—The Senate received on the 12th the House joint 
resolution that states emanci should be aided 
by the Federal Government, and referred it to the com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

—The bill to abolish Slavery in the District of 
Columbia came up in the Senate on the 12th, was 
debated, and various amendments adopted, including 
one to repeal any conflicting Maryland or District 
laws. Senator Morrill offered one to punish kidnap- 
ping, and Senator Davis one to colonize all persons 
freed under the act. Senator Hale argued forcibly 
for it in a speech on the 18th. The same bill was the 
same day reported to the House from committee, with 
majority and minority reports, and was sent back 
into committee —. 

—Richardson (Dem., Ill.) “‘ agitated” the same sub- 
ject on the 13th, by trying to lug in and discussan 
absurd amendment to the Tax bill (then before the 
House) setting apart 2 per cent. of its p to 
buy lands and colonize free blacks there. - Being 
ruled out of order, he got angry and threatened thal 
he would make everybody else stick to the subject im» 
hand. It is to be hoped that if he does, some one 
will keep him irritated all the time. 

—Mr. Powell’s case was decided on the 14th, after 
debate on several days, by a vote not te expel;#8 to 
11. Mr. Powell succeeded in showing pretty plainly 


cr 


keeping Kentucky in the Union, and that:his col 
league Davis, his chief accuser, had done things 
worse than he, silencing him pretty summarily. “‘The> 
Judiciary committee had before reported against 
expulsion. 

—Mr. Stark's case was on the 18th referred to a 
select committee. It is not probable that he will be 
expelled. 

—A resolution passed the House on the 12th, and 
the Senate on the 14th, empowering the Seeretary of 
the Navy to investigate delinquencies of contractors 
for steam machinery, and to remit their penalties if 
he thinks proper. 

—Respecting our foreign relations not very much 
buginess was transacted. The House passed, on the 
12th, a bill providing for a commissioner to meet 
others from Great Britain and France to adopt means 
for protecting the Newfoundland fisheries ; and also 
the Senate bill to adjust the act for settling New 
Granada and Costa Rica claims. 

—The Federal Government comes but seldom and 
indirectly in contact with educational interests; 
scarcely at all except in giving away vast quantities 
of lands to the states for schools, and in overseeing 
very slightly the Smithsonian Institution. The death 
of President Felton of Harvard University havi 
a vacancy in the Board of Regents, Mr. McPherson ‘of 
Pa. nominated to the place, in the House on thie 12th, 
President Theodore D. Woolsey of Yale College, a 
scholar of high reputation, a wise administrator, and 
a gentleman ‘every way eminently fit for the place. 
Senator Dixon had before nominated, in the Senate, 
Henry Barnard of the same state. 





Commercial and Financial. 


THE LONDON TIMES ON AMERICAN 
CREDIT. 


The London Times has made itself famous by its 
infamous attacks on this country, during the present 
rebellion. It has done more to alienate the two 
nations than it can undo or atone for, in a hundred 
years. Its unpardonable, wicked course can only be 
accounted for by believing the thousand times repeated 
story, that its influence has been bought and paid for 
by Jeff. Davis & Co. Be that as it may, the seed 
which The London Times has sown, the past 
will bring forth a troubleseme crop, and we 
warn that unprincipled sheet that the time for adj 
cation may be nearer than it supposes. 

We wish no disturbunce of the friendiy relations 
which have so long existed between this country and 
Great Britain. We have been disappointed and 
grieved at her remarkable course, for it has given to 
the rebels and conspirators the only strength which 
they have had. We had aright to expect that England 
would favor liberty, justice, and humanity in any 
quarter, and especially in their hour of peril in this 
country ; but we have failed to receive that sympathy 
which was so confidently anticipated. We have sought 
the aid of no foreign power to fight our battles. We 
have feli competent to do this work eurselves; but 
we did expect from -our mother-land some words of 
comfort and cheer. They would have been most 
gratefully received. They have come, howevez, not 
from thence, but from other quarters. France, Rus- 
sia, and other nations, by what they have done, and 
by what they have not done, have greatly strengthened 
our mutual bonds of friendship and union. They have 
acted wisely and justly, and the future shall deter- 
mine, by our.acts, whether we appreciate thefr course 
or not. The record against England has been made, 
not by us, but by her own hand ; and the loyal, liverty- 
loving people of these United States now look aj that 
record with pain and sorrow, for they expected 
better things. 

This great rebellion, from its very commencement, 
has been a grand revelation. It is now admitted by 
the whole world that with an army .of six huadred 
thousand men we are indeed a power among the 
mations, and while Great Britain has failed te see 
our true position, and to seek .a stronger alliance of 
friendship, we have found ourselves elsewhere not 
forgotten. 

The London Times has, day by day, fed the English 
people on such savory poison as the following : 

THE BANKRUPTCY OF AMERICA. 


It was worth a.costly experiment to retain that rich Southern 
business, and New York will be hard put to it either te win it 
back or to do without it. But the capitalists have now cpme to 
the conclusion that the game is up, and that the experiment is 
‘passing out of theirhands. The suggestion to raise $150,000,000 
yearly by direct taxation does not deceive them. They know 
very well that, even if the sovereign people would submit to en- 
dure a taxation as heavy as that of England, America could not 
continuously raise more than £10,000,000 sterling annually, The 
rough calculation bas always been that in capacity of taxation 









#he proportion between the two countries is, that A an dollare 
are equal to English pounds sterling. If we.raise 
exclusive of our customs, America probably could, if 
raise $50,000,000, or £10,000,0C0 sterling. Such a sible 


revenue, even if it were not based upon the wild im: % 
that the Western states will consent to pay any such taxes, would 


n be.a-very ity for half the d ; “ 
a period .of somesiays~sgome say weeks—ending on | one intgoduced into the House, on the 12th, was te | poy "Fat this state of things the $B y ei v.the 
Monday, Masch,}1, removing the heavy guns to Gor- | indemmify some citizen of Delawase for expense in | first loss is the best,” comes into play, and the eapi of New 
do (@C miles south, carrying off as many of | deé the United States. Cask are now wetching Sr the Sret-cppertaaity Chen Bang ¥s 


their storas as practicable, and destroying most of 
the rest. Aili .sorts.of conflicting reports are afloat 
about their nusaber, (estimated aay where frox:. 40,000 


present of MeClellan about them, and the ,inten- 
tions-of the President, and the Senate about him. It 
és certain that aa.inexprassible disappointment wexes 
army, at the 


rdhe very souls af the nation and 
, escape—so far—of ;this villainous, impudent host. 
, Paeir fortifications seem te haye been very trifiiag, 
and to have been mauntedia great part with woowen 
cannon ; 86 out of 56, it is said, at Centreville. What 


=> reports 


pew bine If t has been occupied, ye ort 
raglan ater bymy oy ~ extending like it across 


being 
up te avoid! 


mitted. 


anicnists and Northern sDemocrats as impreetic- 
able, unjust, imcendiary, ighuman, and unconstitu- 
tional ; of whieh epithets the last to be the 
only cotrect one ; and the bill was by 65 te 56. 
It4s not probable that the measure will be adopted. 
-~Mr, Ashley reported along with this territorial 
bill,.another for a territorial eenmeet for Arizona, 





—A Karicty of measures were iatroduced, looking 
to improvements in the coun- 
try and it; a bill to permit foreign vessels 

| to carry meils fo Paname and Aspinwall (intended to 
coerce Mr. ¥. — eects) : ane 
ya ‘Ft ea Secre- 
tary of ‘to fix copillen tion at their 
ports, the House ; one on 
3th, from committee on 


_ Thasts Sonaie W-wid mode 0 specie! 





—More evident was the political character of the 
bill which the secessionist May (Md.) xeported to the 
House from the Jpdiciary committee an the 13th, for 

all political prisoners on bail. As if their 
ge was not the very thing they were shut 
Bat perhaps their day of pewer for evil 
is thought to hawe passed. The bill was recom- 


safe to say openly, ‘‘ This war must be settled semehew,” 

This ‘‘ first loan” is indeed bad enough. There are all the 
profits of the Southern agencies gone. The coffers are all 
‘by a-disastrous loan of many millions. Having counaenenes 
payments, of course they cannot borrow any money from 
and they have a Government so recklessly manufacturing r 
money that there is no hope ef keeping up for of 


—Semai-political at least was also the new confis- | that he will get some of it. Howthe frightful a 
cation bill submitted by Senator Harris on the 14th. | cae be stopped, or how the war can be settled, it is, aa 
—With these shouldbe named Ashley’skili, reported | Dower of capital is lumediately feltas decisive oa sents gration 
to the Heuse from the,committee on T on > Amerien hes such tmx rishabie edsantages to hee great civreken 
tne vinjgnal govesntncate ia tee vaiecat te cotsblish | Ser~ She mag borrow end repusiate over and csv agei, and 
people shall construct new ones themselves at oush Gaal eine rte ppt be ba 

This was vidlently denounced by Border-state semi- Se of great intiesues upee e % ch adatsforenea it 


rity. . 
We wish the public to carefully consider 

going, and io bear in mind that they Aave been read- 

ing only a sample.of the volumes of ties and nonsense 

which The Londom Times has published in its col- 

amns. We have neither space nor relish for 

upon such a wicked attack on the eredit @f this 

country, and will only add that no other sheet abroad, 


give place to such an article. 
' P.S.—The day on whieh President Lincola was in- 


stocks sold at 92%. After increasing the publig debt, 
which ther stoed at $76,455,000, to some $366,000,- 
000, that same stock is now in this market at 





its pipe and smoke it. 

RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 

i a ame 
at Wi and among the banks. 





following : , : 
First, The large supply of the precious metals in the 


DEPENDENT: 


of Government, enabling it to sell its six per cent. 
twenty-year stock for specie on better terms than the 
equivalent of a 7 per cent. twenty-year stock at par. 


that he had only been for neutrality as a means of, 
“7 


left }. 


angurated, March 4, 1861, United States 6 per cent. 


94. The London Times will please put this fact into~ 


Secondly, the high value attained by the securities 


Thirdly, the success of the Union army, by which a 


tast portion of territory is being recovered and re- 
stored to commercial intercourse, adding to our sup- 
| ply of exportable products, which will check and 
finally supersede the export of specie in trade with 
foreign nations. 


Fourthly, the great abundance of gold in all com- 


mercial circles—at home and abroad—keeping down 
the premium on specie, which is not much above par, 
and also the rates of foreign exchange. 





TAX BILLS. 
Turre are two tax bills before Congress: one in- 


troduced by the committee of Ways and Means, in 
the House of Representatives, which taxes everything, 


small and great; and another prepared by Mr. Secre- 


tary Chase, to be presented through the Finance com- 
mittee of the Senate. The latter bill is more dis- 


criminative and effective than the first, imposing 
taxes—English fashion—on a less number of articles, 


but with higher rates and greater results; avoid'ng 


all such taxes, the collection of which would neces- 
sarily be expensive, and be attended with inquisito- 
tial visits and examinations, offensive, generally, to 
the citizen. The Secretary of the Treasury very 
properly prefers a simple scheme of taxation, rather 
than that presented by the committee of Ways and 
Means, which is very complex. We say, Tax high all 
liquors and tobacco, which would yield a large rev- 
€nue, as inveterate habit will not dispense with its 
food ; but tax comparatively light the industries of 
the people. Tax the transactions of commerce, and 
the incomes of every man, but keep the inquisitorial 
collector from forcing himself into the homes of citi- 
zens to ascertain what is taxable there. 


A WORD TO CAPITALISTS. 


We are constantly receiving inquiries in regard to 
the price of stocks, investing money, and other finan- 
cial matters, and take this opportunity to refer capi- 
talists and business men generally to Thomas Denny 
& Co., brokers and bankers of this city, for all such 
information. Buyers and sellers of stocks in the 
country can find, here, no safer or more reliable firm 
to deal with. In this city they are too well-known to 
need a word of commendation from us. Letters ad- 
dressed to them (see their adverlisement) on any 
financial matter, will meet with an intelligent and 
prompt reply, and, what is of more importance, 
money remitted to them for investment will go into 
safe hands. 


FROM A WALL-STREET BANKER. 


No. Ill. 














To THE COMMERCIAL Epiror or Tur INDEPENDENT: 

One of the evils which now threaten us is an un- 
limited and unsecured paper currency. One of the 
wisest of our early statesmen said that a government 
should “ never borrow a dollar without laying a tax in 
the same instant for paying the interest annually, and 
the principal within a given term.” | History as well 
as sound reasoning teaches us the wisdom of these 
words. No country ever issued an unsecured and ir- 
redeemable paper currency without feeling the inevit- 
able results in—first a great increase of prices, and 
then wide-spread financial ruin. As we would avert 
this ruin, we must commence in the only safe path, 
and issue no obligation which is not fully secured. 
Tt is unfortunate that no financial system has been 
planned or adopted by the United States while credit 
was high and confidence unshaken. It is never too 
‘ate tomend. We hope that Congress is fully awake 
to the importance of the crisis. No Governmental 
obligation should be issued which is not secured upon, 
and to be repaid by a sound system of taxation. 
Taxation should be made fully equal to the amount 
needed to pay, Ist, the expenses of the United States 
other than the extraordinary expenses ofthe war ; 2d, 
the interest on the national debt; and 3d, a sinking 
fund of one per cent. on the amount of the debt, which, 
invested in the debt itself, will redeem the entire 
amount in thirty-one years. 

This tax will be large. Well-informed men esti- 
mate the amount at $250,000,000 for the next year. 
To pay this large sum, the people will be compelled fo 

e many sacrifices. But it is indispensable. The 
United States cannot exist as a Government unless 
money is furnished by its loyal citizens to pay its dis- 
bursements. And the simple question for each one to 
answer is: “Am I willing to pay, in common with 
my fellow-citizens, a part of my property to sustain 
the ‘Government? Or shall I endeavor to retain the 
pittance, and throw away the blessings of that Gov- 
erpment, and with it the protection of law, which alone 
gives value to my property? If I refuse to pay, we 
have no Government, and my property is valueless. 
If I give a part, I save the remainder.” Such is the 
argument drawn solely from pecuniary interest. But 
we do not need to appeal to such motives. The whole 
Free Nortn is awake, and is determined to give and 
to do all that is needed to crush out this vile rebellion 
on the one hand, and on the other to sustain the Gen- 
eral Government at every point. We must let Con- 
gress understand, by letters, by addresses, by the press, 
and by crowds of petitions, that we wish no embar- 
rassment to rest on national finances: no first step 
taken in the easy, downward path of issuing an 
unsecured currency. We wish, and insist, that 
ample taxation shall give the public creditors ample 
security, and the General Government ample credit. 
In no other way shall we have the ability to prosecute 
the war to a triumphant termination ; in no other way 
shall we be able to hold our high position toward the 
rebels ; in no other way can we sustain our place in 
the front rank among nations; in no other way can 
we fulfill our whole duty. And as we would be saved 
hereafter from such perils as now encompass us, let 
us do our whole duty—and we shall assuredly find 
that DUTY IS SAFETY. G. 


WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


—A movement is being made in the legislature at 
Albany to reduce the fare on our city railroads, and 
all the people say—Amen. 

—Rebel shinplasters seem to be going—going— 
going—down. A $100 note was sold last week to one 
of cur troops, at Fairfax, for $2 50. We think the 
buyer was sold in taking such trash at any price. 

—By an act of Congress, appropriating money for 

the naval service the coming year, it is proposed to 
place.in the hands of the Government $540,000 to be 
used in buying hemp. That's right—we second the 
motion. 
_ —A merchant from Holly Springs, Mississippi, has 
just arrived from that point of Rebeldom, paid up all 
his old debts in this city, and is now buying a new 
stock .of goods. ‘Small! favors thankfully received, 
aud Jarger ones in proportion.” 

—Merchants and business men in all quarters now 
demand that the “ anaconda,” which the late General- 
in-Chief deelared was preparing to give the rebels a 
tavast, should speedily coil round Savannah, Mobile, 
and New Orleans—tbat’s what they want. 

—The stock of the Cleveland and Pittsburg Rail- 
road, under the new arrangement consolidating the 
debt, has gone up from about zero to 18 or 19. “ One 
who knows” argues in one of the daily papers that it 
ought to go mach higher. 

—Gold coin was sold at the stock board, in Janu- 
ary, as high as 4% per cent. premium. The rate has 
failen to 1%. Some few old fogies and panic-makers 
thought, if the demand note bill passed, gold would 
bring 10 per cent. premium. Prophesy again, gentle- 
men. 

—Roscoe Conkling has et his long-looked for 
bankrupt bill to Congress. Its main features are fair, 
just, and equitable, and is creditable to the commit- 
tee from whom it emanated. It is generally admitted 
that when the tax bill has passed, the bankrupt bill 
will be next in order. 











MONEY MARKET. 
The market is well supplied with eapital, and borrowers have 
easy times ifthey have the right kind of collateral security. Rates 
are 6 to7 per cent. for call loans. The banks lend freely on 


pretending to any respectability, would, in eur opinion, | cant. Gold is still at a premium, theugh lower, being now only 





The advance in the price and increase in the demand for United 
States stocks is the leading feature of the market. This has led 
to the supposition that Government can dispose of new issues of 
stoek at fair prices for coin, which is in great abundance, enabling 
both Gevernment and banks at an early day to resume specie 
payments. Leading statesmen at Washington, as well as bankers 
in New York, are said to be brooding over this measure of an early 
resumption. 


The business of the week has been mainly in Government stocks, 
which the public are buying freely, the banks feeding the demand 
by their own large supplies. i 

There has been a considerable speculative movement in railroad 
stocks; but some of the sales, especially those reported between 
boards, are said to be mere bogus sales, by which the public is 
often deluded by speculators for an advance. The public, how- 
ever, wisely prefer the securities of Government, which, whsn the 
Southwestern states are fully restored, must further advance. 
Bank stocks are doing better. Bank of Commerce shares wore 
the most active, selling at from 863@90. Southern states secu- 
rities are steadily improving, as might be expected, and first-class 
railsoad bonds are firm and in demand, ‘ 


DEY GOODE. 


There has been a brisk business doing through the week. The 
sales of foreign goods at auction have been very large. Jobbers 
have bought and sold freely ; and a large concouree of out-of-town 
buyers has been attracted by the offerings at auction, buying 
largely there, and at private, of domestic goods. The spring 
business has now fully commenced. 

Prints are in very active demand. New styles are coming 
ferward, and are freely taken. The supply is ample, and the 
demand so freely met that prices have fallen about four cents. 
The assortment is very varied. The Western consumption bids 
fair to be large. It is known that there are no stocks of goods left 
en hand in the West, consequently the demand, stimulated by the 
wealth created by the abundant crops, is yery pressing. Staple 
cotton goods, bleached and unbleached, are more inquired for, and 
prices are more steady. Drills are dull. Fangy-woolens are very 
active, with a large increase of production. Desirable goods 
are much wanted, and the supply is bshind the demand. 
Fancy cassimeres, all wool, and new and old silk mixtures, are 
ready sale at good prices. Old styles sell quickly as well as new, 
being favored by the demand for low-priced goods, Black cassi- 
meres, with wavy weaving, are quick of sale. Meltons do not 
abate in the constant demand presented. Cloakings also sell 
well, and previous to arrival. Delaines are in moderate request. 
The importations have greatly increased. The value of goods 
thrown on the market last weck was $2,659,886. The demand for 
British goods is more active, especially for low priced delaines and 
challies. Fine French silks are in better demand, but millinery 
silks are dull, Swiss silks are offered at low prices. The chief 
sales of forcign goods have been at auction, and these have been 
very large, especially of French and German fabrics, which have 
been the great attraction of the past week. All desirable goods 
were readily taken at good prices—plain and fancy silks, a very 
large catalogue, Paris worsted goods, and French jaconets and 
organdies, Considerable catalogues of ribbons, old and new goods, 
have been sold at moderate prices—the supply being rather greater 
than the demand, French shawls brought improved prices as 
regards broches, Stella shawls are not wanted, but low priced 
square shawls arein request. German hosiery and gloves brought 
good returns; and Saxony woven dress goods attracted a brisk 
demand, being wanted by Eastern, Western, and Philadelphia 
buyers, who all competed for them. French bombazines are in 
demand at moderate prices. 

Still the auction sales press upon the market, which seems 
hungry to take all the offerings ; and importers have arrived at 
the conviction that they obtain better prices ander competition 
there, than by selling privately. Consequently the auctions 
represent the foreign trade—at least that of the German and 
French importers, British importers are not so pressing, and 
quietly wait the demand at private trade. Judging from the 
briskness of the dry goods trade at present, there is no apparent 
depression, and no fear of the approaching heavy taxes to be 
levied interfering materially with the consumption of dry goods. 
People must go well clad, 


————————— 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WEDNESDAY, March 19, 1862. 
The total receipts of beeves at all the city market-places this 
week number about 3,600 head—a decrease in the supply now 





Hogs are lower, and trade is very inactive. Live corn-fed are 








freights, the activity would have been more marked, At the 
close the market is quiet. The sales of the week are 320,000 bush., 


FLour.—The heavy feeling which prevailed in Western State 
Flour this day week has since been more noticeable. The con- 
tinued unfavorable news from Europe, the liberal receipts, the mild 
weather, and some improvement in freights to Great Britain, have 
given buyers the advantage daily, and have induced the trade to 
operate with much circumspection, and shippers have not purchased 
to any extent—the limits of most orders being below the current 
rates ; and we find a fresh falling offin our exports to Europe. A 
fair demand has prevailed for good and choice Extras for South 
American markets, but the inquiry for the West Indies has not 
proved very active, chiefly confined to shipping brands of Round 
Hoop Extra Ohio. These are not plenty, but have moved in sym- 
pathy with other shipping brands, A good inquiry has prevailed 
for the New England states and the British Provinces, but the 


receipts and the supplies from our loca] millers have been in 
excess of the demand. This has added to the heaviness and in- 
creased the desire to realize. This has been particularly noticea- 
ble with holders of the low grades of Western Extras. Prices are 
rather lower of medium brands and of Family Extras ; the )atter 
have sold less freely, and are in reduced supply ; but holders, in 
view of the probable early opening of Lake Erie, are disposed to 
meetthe demand, Canadian Fleur has sold readily on arrival— 
holders meeting the demand promptly, and medium and good 
Shipping Extras are rather lower, the market closing steady. 
Southern Flour has ruled quiet, and good Spperfine has been pur- 
chased on easier terms. The sales of the week are 71,200 barrels, 
and the receipts are 77,900 barrels. Other kinds are not quotably 
different. Rye Flour, with a steady demand, in part for export, 
has ruled firm. Corn Meal has been freely offered, but, with a 
fair demand, is not quotably lower. Buckwheat Flour is a shade 
easier, with a fair demand at $1 95 @$2 05 per 100 pounds. 


Har.—The demand for shipping is good and the market is well 
supplied. Sales of 3,000 bales at 75@80c., and small lots for the 
city trade at 85@90c. per 100. 

Provisions,—We have had rather more spirit and animation in 
our Pork market the past week than for the fortnight previous, 
with some speculative feeling in Mess for June delivery ; but at yes- 
terday’s and to-day’s markets there was vefy little inquiry for any 
kind, shippers holding off for late news frofa Europe, and prices of 


is in reduced supply, and we hear of only 100 tcs. good Western 
Prime Mess at $20 ; 128 tes. Extra India Mess, $24 ; and 300 tes, 
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Pot, Ist srt 1008 5 75 a— — 
Ist sort... 5 50 
CANDLES—Dtrr: agp sy 


Adam’ Star.— 16 17 
COAL—Durr: 5c. @¢ ta 
— — 42550 
Anth’e $2,000R 375 a 475 
COCOA—Dvtr: 3c. @ b. 

Marac’oin bd. B— 28 a— 30 





ct. 
Sheath’g, new, (suits) 
Bsbscce pecs _ 


Sheath’g, old...— 20 
Sheath’g, yellow— — 


Bht’s bn. %& Pyd— — 


Shirt’gs, bld....— — a— — 
* §8.1Ldo—— a— — 
Shet’gs br. 4-4..— 15 a— 17 
Shet’gs br. 5-5..— — a— — 
" bl 44..—-— a—— 
* bl5+4..—— a— — 
Calicoes, blue...— nom. 
Calicoes, fancy..— 10 a— 15 
Br, Drills....... —6 al? 
Kent, Jeavs....—— @a— — 
Satinets.:...... _— “— 
Checks, 4-4..... nom. 
Cot. Os.So. No.1 nom, 
Oot. Os.So. No, 2 nom, 
Cot. Batts...... nom. 
Cot. Yn. 5al29B nom. 
Cot. Yn. 14a20.. nom, 


Cot. Yn. 20 & up nom, 
DRUGS AND DYES— 
Alchohol @ gal..— 54 a— 60 
Aloes @D...... — 9 a— 16 
Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a— 45 
Alum...........— — a— 24 
Ant’y, reg.cash.— 14 a— 15 
Argols, refined..— 29 a— 34 


Arsenic, powr..— 2\%a— 3 
Assefatida...... — 5 a— 2 
Balsam Capiva — 40 a— 52 
Balsam Tolu....— 65 a— 70 
Balsam Peru..—1 25 a 1 30 
Berries Pers....— 10 a— 12 


Berries Turk...— 9 


Brimstone rl....— 3a— 
Brimstone flor..— 4 a— 


Cochineal Hs...— 85 a 1 00 
Copperas Am...— — a1 25 
Crem Tar @ B..— 36}a— 37 


Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 22 
Sarsa’rilla Mex..— 9 


other Pickled, 


and the receipts 85,511 bushels. 50c. @ 100 b. 

Barley has again improved, with an active demand and light British N, A. Colonies, Prez. 
arrivals, the inquiry, in part speculative, closing with anupward | Dry Cod 
tendency. Barley Malt has ruled firm, with a fair demand and cwt.......... 3 3748 4 25 
light receipts. Rye has fluctuated considerably, has been offered | Dry Scale...... 150 a1 75 
more freely, and is lower at the close. Oats have ruled very Pickled Cod.... 250 a2 62% 
quiet, and with mild weather there is little disposition to pur- | Mackerel, No.1. 9 75 al0 00 
chase, as on the opening of the River we shall have a large addi- | Mack. Nol, Hal.15 00 al6 00 
tion to our stock, and the declive in Corn restricts theconsumption | Mack. No.2,M.775 a 8 00 
of the former. Mack. No.3,M.1.5 75 a 6 50 


Mackerel, No.3. 4 25 


a 
a 
Herring, Pick’d, 2 25 a 
Herr’g, Be. @bx.— 22 a 
Herring, No. 1..— 13 a— 15 
a— — 


ty , AND MEAL—Durr 


American, $ B..— — 








Dates, 2c. ; Sardines 


Syrup, and Brandy, 30 @ 


ct. 
Rais. Sn. 8 kK ck— — @ 6 00 
Rais. bch. &lyrs 3 20 a@ 3 40 



































Choice India City, $29, the latter a very superior article. @100 
Bacon has attracted considerable inquiry ; the more favorable » aig 
private advices from Europe and the light arrivals have enabled wr 
holders to establish an advance of & @ %c. per Ib., the market re- a3 50 
covering what it lost on the previous week, and closes quite firm 4137 
at our —11 «e—- 25 
Cut Meats are without important demand has been a— 30 
more general, in part for export ; and the supply is ample, partic- | ,_" Detroit..... 75 @1 00 
wlecty of Heme. M a225 
In Lard we have had but slight variations; the arrivals have | _" — 7% «100 
tee Fhe Sadiee nea, he ier venanik | Gnp Carom w8 8 
—_ a 
advantage, and the market closes heary at our quotations 4 ~— 32 a— 38. 
Dressed are much lower, and are quite heavy at the close. -—- ~--— 
Butter has been in good segues, Sur capes ae trade, and 8 ae ah ee 
es eae ee sustained, and these are not plenty ; @2o. 
common qualities are plenty, and have been neglected. Wheat,w.G.@bu 1 43 « 1 50 
GMeese has also sold freely, and choice qualities are in reduced | “ _" C.new 140 @ 1 48 
supply and firmly held. : Ohio...... 13 oi 
Szzps.—A good local demand for Clover Seed, and the market —~ ahve 1 28 o13) 
is better, the supply is moderate ; sales of 900 bags at 7% @8c, Mil, crab 30 2133 
Timothy Seed is in moderate supp - ay | 
550 bags at $2 25@ 45 a 
is in request and is scarce—$2 15@$2 25 per bush. of 58 o— 58h 
Woot.— At private sales, the demand has been quite limited, as 58 a — 
the attention : 58 <3 
sale of 400,000 4 o— 38 
on Wednesday 37 a— 38 
ea z se 
were as follows ~- 
$0,000 do. Extra Ohio at 40%e- 15,000 = sapitpeheness nae 
Cc. bt : 
No. 2 do. at dBc. ; 2,500 do. do. ai 40340, 5,000 00 3 do, at | N.R.inbleP100Ib— 75 «— 80 
Me. ; 2 Tub-W. : 860 HEMP— 
45e. ; . Kussia, el. B@tun— — = 
3 POPP ee eee c+ 
re ie 1 i 
215 00 
zis De : 10 Beh ad 
at 27@32c.; R.G.&B. P 
eathe 20ath BR..— 2 «— 27 
b ap Do. do. gr, &. O,— 104e— 12 


Bi-Carb. Soda...— 45%a— 4% 
Borax, refined .— 164%a— + 
“a 


Cubebs E.J.....— 51 a— 53 
OS Se — 8 a— 8% 
Epsom Salts....—— a— 2 
Gamboge....... —— a— 
G’m Arabic sorts— 13 a— 15 
G’m Arabic pk’d— 20 a— 30 
Gum Benzoin...— — a— 50% 
Gum Myrh,E.1.— 10 a— 25 
Gum Myrh, Ty..— 25 a— 32 
Gum Trag, st...— 17 a— 37% 
Gum Trag, fi....— 76 a— 80 
Hyd. Pota. En 

ates cates 2 12%a 2 50 
Ipecacuanha Br. 2 20 a 270 
PS Pree —— 4200 
LacDye........ —15 a— 600 


Madder Dutch..— 13%a— 13% 


FLAX—Dverr: 15 @ ct. ad val. 


Bec 

PERS ee 450 2525 
Superfine. No.2. 3 25 a 5 00 
State Superfine. 5 20 a@ 5 30 
State, ex. br.... 540 a 5 50 
West, mix’d, do, 5 20 a 5 25 
Mich, & In. st.do 5 30 a 5 35 
Ohio Superfine. 5 30 a 5 40 
Ohio ex, bds.... 575 a5 85 
Genesee, do..... 600 a6 75 
Canada, Sup.... 5 25 a 5 30 
Canada, ex..... 540 «6 50 
Brandywine..... 6 30 a7 00 
Georgetown .... 590 a6 00 
Petersburg City—- — a— — 
Ri Coun’ _-_— a— 
Alexandria..... 90 a2 6 80 
Balt. Howard st. 5 80 a7 00 
Rye Flour...... 3 a425 
Corn Meal...... a29%5 

" Brandywine— — a 3 25 

" bd nch.15 50 a— — 
FRUIT—Dvurr Se. ; 


Almonds, 4@5c.. shelled and 
not shelled ; other Nuts, 2c. ; 


, 


Grapes 20, Fruita in Sugar,|Castile 


Cur'nts Zte. $@B— 10 a— 10% 
Citron 373ga— 40 















a a— — 
St. Dom’o, in bd.— — a— — 
COFFEE—Dorr: 5c. #@ B. Pepe — 16 «— 2) 
ee a— 26% or weeds 10 ® ct. ad 
ponltby Cavenhs v 
Si oasineyp tal — 193g¢— 223/0x, B. A. & R, 
oc a— 23 SURE sos ve §00 e— — 
“7 22 a— 23 [INDIGO—Dorr;: reer, 
St. Dom’o, cash.— 19 a— 19%/Bengal, ® B... 150 « 200 
COPPER— (Kuprex)—Dvury :'Madras........ 125 @— — 
Bolts and Braziers’, 25 ® ct,'Manilla........— 75 a 1 00 
Pig, Bar, and Sheathing, 2 #,Caraccas....... 110 @ 125 


Guatemala ..... 1 


e a-— — 
Bar, Eng. refi’d60 00 a62 50 
Bar, Eng.com..— — 2450 00 
Sheet, Russia, let 
ual. @Db....— 15 @a— 16 
Sheet,En.& Am.— 3X%a— 5 
LEAD—Dourr: Pig, $1 50 = 
tos. ; Pipe and Sheet, 25 
BP 100 BD 
Galena......... 87a 7 00 
Spanish........ 655 a6 62% 
Tl csnnpenkbad - 8 


a— 
Sheet and Pipe.—— a— 8 
LEATHER—{Sole)—Durr 30 
ct, ad val 


Oak (S) Lt, @B— 27 a— 20 
9ak, middle....— 28 @-- 3t 
Oak, heavy ....— 27 a— 
Oak, dry hide..— -— @—- — 
Oak, Ohio...... _ 29 
Oak, Sou. Light -— 4—- — 
ak, all weights— 32 a— 34 
Hemlock, light.— 20 a— 22 
Hemlock, mid..— 21 a— 24 


Hemlock, heavy— 20%a— 24 
Hemlock,dam:.— 17 a— 19% 
LIME—Dory: 10 @ ct. ad val 
Rockland com..— 60 a— — 
LUMp . «050% — 8&2%a— — 
LUMBER—Dory: 20 ® ct. 
ad val. Product of N. Amer, 
Colonies Fres, Wholesale 
Prices. 
Timber, W. P. 8 
cub, ft........17 75 420 00 
Timber, oak @c.f— 30 a— 35 
Timber, GI. Wo.— 32 e— 37 
Timber, Geo. YP. 


Brimstone ® tun42 50 245 00 (by car) Bo. ft— 35 a— 40 
Camphor cr @ B— 57 %a— 60 Yard Selling Prices. 
Camphor ref....— 85 a—— |Eastern Spruce 
Cantharides....— 75 a— 80 & Pine byc’go 15 00 416 50 
Car. Ammonia..— 15 a— 15}¢|Timber,oakscant- 
Cardamons....—1 65 a1 70 ling @ M. feet.40 00 245 00 
Castor Oil in bis Timber or BmsE.16 00 a@17 00 
#P gal....... —1 (0 a— —_ |Geo’a Pine, wkd.30 00 435 00 
Castor Oi], E. I—1 60 a— —§MjPlank, GP, un..20 00 «28 00 
Chamomile, F.— 30 a— 35 |PIk& BdsNR.cl.30 00 «40 00 
Chlorate Pota..— 35 a— 37 |PIk&Bds.NR.2q.2 (80 430 00 


Boards, NR. bexl7 00 a 
Bds.4lb.P & pce.— 17 a— 1 
Bds.eity worked— 22 a— 22 


Plank, Alb. Pine— 22 a— 23 
Plank, city wkd,— 25 a— 28 
{jPlank,Alb.Spre.— 18 a— 20 
Shingles, @ bch.—_ — a— — 


Do.Shaved, @bdl, 


(36 Bide.» - 200 275 2302 
Do, Sawed @M. 100 a1 23 
Do. Ced, 2ft. 1st 

qu. @M...... 28 00. a35 00 
Do.Ced,3ft 24qu.28 00 435 06 
Do. Cypress, 3 ft.12 00 a25 06 
Laths, E. @M.. 125 a— — 


\Staves, W.Opipe.95 00 all5 06 

" WoOhhd..70 00 a95 00 
" WObbl..45 00 455 00 
Heading, WO...98 00 a— — 
MOLASSES—Durr: 24 @ ct. ad 


val, 
compared with last week of nearly 800, which is more in keeping | Madder Fr......— 12 a— 12}|N.Orleans, Pgal.— 40 a— 45 
i ‘ Manna small Porto Rico...... —30 a— 37 
with the present wants of consumers, Anda uniform trade has been —~ = e—— (Cuba Muscov...— 2 oe & 
done at steady prices. Butchers generally purchased more | Manna large Trinidad, Cuba.— — a— — 
liberally last week than they would have done had the market i inanctans 115 al 4 Card, etc. sweet.— 20 a— 23 
fi le to their interests, } Nutg’lls bl. Alep— a— NA ILS—Dory: Cut I, Wrought 
eee mere Taivaienie fede ao _ oad ne a this week | Oi) Bergamot... 3 50 @ 3 62%| 2, Horse Shoe 33gc. @ 
pa cpap See’ SS) NE Sas ee Se Oy | ON Cemin...... 275 a 2 873|Cut. 4da6d ®D.— 3%a— — 
contractors which stimulated our city trade to pur- | Of] Lemon...... 250 a2 G2%iClinch..... ..— 4%a— — 
chasing, while they could get the best selections of the poor | Oil Peppermint. 2 12%a 300 |NAVAL STORES—Durr: Spts. 
quality of cattle of which this week’s supply is generally com- Orange...... —— 4200 | Turpentive, 10c, Peat Other 
Opium Turkey..— — « 5 00 kinds, 20 % ct. ad val 
posed. First quality Beeves are quite scarce, and sell at 8@83c. | Oxalic Acid @B— 21 a— 22 /Turpentine,SftN 
Premium will bring 9@9%c. Second quality dull at 7% @7c.; | P Ws... — 7 a--— Co’ty, B —_-— —=— 
and Common and Ordinary, 6@7c. ad — = a~ - a ge _- o~ _ 
~ uicksilver..... -- a— ar, do, —-—« 

Milch Cows are selling at from $25@$40, Wealsare slow of sale | Riubarb Chi....— 78 a—85 {Pitch.......... a5 75 
at 5@6c. per Ib. as to quality. ‘ cash..— — a— 6 in, com, old. 580 @ 5 62% 
Sheep and Lambs dul! at from 5% @5}¢c. for erdinary to good, | Sal Ammoniac..— 10 a— ils Do. wh. 8280 B. 9 00 415 00 

and 6c. for extra. Sal Soda........ 2a— 2 e 10 


SpiritsTurp....—— «¢ : 
lOILS—Durr : Palm 10 ; Olive 10; 


. Linseed, opr = fisher- 
quoted at 3% @4%c.; do. still-fed at 34 @3%c. Dressed corn | Senna, E.I.....— 7 «— ll ies), and Whale or other Fish, 
Hogs at not over 5c. ; do, still-fed at 4¥c. Senna, Alex....— 15 a— 18 | (foreign,) 20 ® ct. ad val. 
Shelfac......... — 58 a— 65 |Olive,12b.b.&bx 360 «— — 
Fee Ash 80@ ct— 2ka— sire 20, Bou. 1 OMe 1 37% 
ugar Lead W..— ll¥a— 12 alm, ®lb..... —- a— 9 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET. Sulph. Quin.... 190 a2 10 Linseed, em. ®g.— 87 a— 88 
Tartaric Acid...— 59}a— 60 |Linseed, Eng...—— a— — 
Corn.—A good business has been done in Indian Corn the past | Verdigris....... — 30 a— 39 |Whale.... .... — 50 a— 52 
week, but with slight irregularity in prices, The more Jiberal | Vitriol Blue....— 9 a— — , bef. Winter— 58 a— 60 
arrivals of new and the unfavorable news from Europe early in L Geun OD. oe . = yp we ag r~ ao ow 
the week gave buyers the advantage ; the subsequent advices from | Tennessee ...... -— Se @o~ © " Bleached.... 160 a 1 65 
Europe proving more favorable, more steadiness has since pre- FISH—Dorr : Mackerel, $2 ;|Eleph. ref. bIl’ch.— — a— — 
vailed ; and but for heaviness in exchange and some advance in Herrings, $1; Salmon, $3 ;|Lard Oil,8.& W.— 65 a— 7, 


$1 50 @ bbl. |/Kerosene, Ill’g..— 374a— 4 
Other Fish, Pickled, Smoked,|PetroleumCrude— 14 o— 153% 
or Dried, in smaller packages, ' 

Product of OIL-CAKE—Durr: 20 @® ct. ad 


Ref’d— 27 a— 37% 

val 

Thin ob. c.Ptun 36 00 a42 50 

PROVISION S—Dorr-~- 
Cheese fc @ h.; Beef and 
Pork lc. ; Hams, Bacon, and 
Lard, 2c. ® tb. 

Beef, Ms.ep.Pbl.— — 
" “ City...—— 
" Mess,extral4 00 
" Prime,Ctry 4 00 
" Prime,City 5 00 
" Ms. Ptcel9 50 

Pork, Ms.® bbl. 13 62 
" Prime ....10 75 
" " Mess..12 25 
" " clear..14 75 615 00 

Lard,OPinb. @— Ta— 8? 


e«_-— 
eo — 
al4 25 
«500 


4 


Hams, Pickled..— 6 a— 6% 
Shoulders, Pkid— § a— 5% 
Beef Hains in 

pickle, ® bbi.16 50 a}7 00 
Beef,Smokd,@h— 6 a— — 
Butter, Oran.co.— 24 a— 26 

" St. fairte pr—18 a— 23 

© Obie. ....0 —Ill ai7 
Cheese......... %a— 8 


— § 
RICE—Dourr: le. ® B., Paddy 
50c. # 100 b, 
Ord.to fr.Bcwt. 6 50 a 6 75 
Good to prime..— — a7 00 
SALT—Dorr: Sacks 18, @ 160 
tb., Bulk 12¢. $100 th, 
Turk’s Is. @bu.— 30 a— 31 
L’pool, Gr. Bsack 100 4106 
Marshalls. 1 80 @1 85 
" " Ashton’s— — @2 15 
SEEDS—Durr: Linseed, lc. ; 
Hemp and Rape, 10c. ® bush. 
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py MRS. HARRIET 


CHAPT! 


Meanwni.e Mara had 
walm of fatigue and exhau: 
window, where, as the w! 
she could catch glimpses 0 
eyelids fell, and she drop 

waking dose, when the ou 
he mind is all the more | 
sepose. In such hours a sp 
seems to lift for a whil 
ihet lies like a confusing 
fife, and the soul has sud 
utterable which lie bey 
straits that look so full | 
widen into a bread, clear 
other, rosy with a celesti 
bells of gladness, the isle 
selves up on the horizor 
with an atmosphere of li 
of Christian fell off at th 
sepulcher, so in these ho 
whole weight of life’s a 
away like a dream ; and 
less ocean of Divine lov 
and joys and sorrows 
eomes and casts the one 
will and personal] existe 
Fatherly depth. Hencefi 
is nO more word of mine 
the child of earth feels } 
“ All things are yours, 
Christ is God's.” 

* 7. > 

“ The child is asleey 
stole on tiptoe into the | 
was prepared. A plate 
her, and they had place 
old engraved glass, rej 
over from foreign parts 
to Miss Roxy as her sh 
terious Mr. Swadkins 
some egglike India ¢! 
light only on the most 

“ Hadn’t you better ° 
“a cup of hot tea woul 

Miss Ruey could c 
ailments which would 
acupofhottea. If a 
was indeed the next th 

“ Well,” said Miss | 
for a moment with gre 
sleeping girl, “she ¢ 
tired; and she seem 
Bible says, ‘He give 
won't interfere. I’ve 
than most ‘thirgs~4n | 
Mies Roxy, and she s 
two sisters sat down t 

“How long the ¢ 
Ruey as the old clock 

“ It was too much f 
said Aunt Roxy. “5S! 
long time. I’m a-goir 
nobody needn't say \ 
never see a little thin; 
have when she was t 
was always quiet, an 
whatever she sot out | 

At this moment, to | 
and Mara came in, | 
with a change that 
more than the result 
only had every sign 
guor vanished, but t] 

solemn serenity and 
seem, as Miss Ruey ¢ 
jest walixed out of the 

“Why, dear child, 
bright und rested you 

“T am rested,” sai 
happy,” she added, | 

Roxy’s shoulder. “ 

your kindness to m 

so sadly ; but now y' 

all is well—yes, all i 

I have passed beyon 

Soft-hearted Miss 
sobbing, hiding her 
like a tumbled heap 
convalsion. 

“Dear Aunt Ituey 

a voice of gentle autl 

feelso any more. 1 

evil is coming—only 

stand. I am pertec 
now. I was foolis 
morning, but | shal 
comfort you all. Is 
togotoherven? | 
you all come to me 

“J told you, Mar 
Lora’s time,” said M 
an air of grave ant 
last, folks allers is | 
is a long wrestling. 
tory early.” 

“ Victory!” said 
muse, and with a 
eyes; “yes, that i 
other word expres 
will go home. I | 
papa and grandma: 
he will wipe away 

“Well, though, 
you've had a cup 
her eyes. “I’ve k 
you must eat ] 
dinner-time.” 

“Ts it?” said } 
so long—how tho 

“T do wish | e 

Miss Ruey. “I 
ways; it seems d 
you can feel so ;” 
to press upon the 
drank with feve 
dainty which 1 
manded. 

It was toward: 
started on their v 
ever the high ston 
ofthe island. O 
looked out into th 
on the other caus 
it ley glorified in 
breeze blowing | 
erating influence 
feverish frame. § 
she had long be: 


